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FROM THE FRENCH OF FOURIER, 


* They be blind leaders of the blind.” — 
Matt. xv; 14. 

“* Therefore I speak to them in Parables ; 
because they seeing, see not; and hearing, 
hear not; neither do they understand. Aud 
in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
which saith, By hearing ye shall hear and 
not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and 
shall not perceive.” — Matt. xiii: 13. et seq. 

And what is the cause of the blindness 
with which civilized nations are smitten? 
It is because they have neither faith nor 
hope in God. Those even who appear re- 
ligious, have but a half belief in the Di- 
vine Wiscom ; they imagine that God has 
not provided for his whole creation ; they 


consult philosophers for the means of social 


happiness ; they doubt the universality of 


Providence ; 


sult from the discovery of the laws of | 


God. 

Why such a homily? Is the author a 
pilgrim on his way from the holy sepul- 
chre, or some anchorite returning from 
the desert’ No, he is a man brought up 
in the midst of you, but who, trusting to 
a newly discovered guide, to a new science 
which your strong minds do not possess, 
is able to discover the way of egress from 
the political labyrinth in which you have 
wandered for so many centuries, to unde- 
ceive you concerning the vaunted title to 
superior understanding with which weak 
and superficial minds delight to clothe 
It will not be long before 


sentence of ‘ folly’ will be passed upon 


themselves. 


every age and every philosopher that has 


. . . ° } 
doubted the aniversality of Divine Provi- 


dence. 

I have heretofore shown that the two 
despised, and almost ridiculed virtues, 
faith, and hope in God, would have direct- 
ly led men to discover the theory of the 


they hope for no good re- | 
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period deferred this important discove- | the kingdom of God and lus righteousness, 


Like Moses, who smote the rock twice, 
religious men seem to fear that God de- 
lays to interfere, when the human family 
implores his assistance, for its necessities ; 
they are the weak disciples to whom Je- 
isus Christ reproachfully said (Matt. vi: 
|31.) ‘*O yeof little faith! Take yeno 
thought saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed; for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you,”’ 
and again, (Luke xii: 24.) ‘* Consider 





these things. 


the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap? 


| which neither have store house nor barn, 
and God feedeth ‘hem; how much more 
are ye better than the fowls !’’ — and con- 
|sequently more worthy of the solicitude 
of God. 

Moses, as a punishment for his outra- 
| geous doubt of Divine Providence, was 
| deprived of an entrance into the promised 
|land ; and in like manner the human race, 
as a penalty for its want of faith, is ban- 
ished from the land promised to it in the 
Evangelists. The kingdom of heaven, 
or social harmony, was announced to 
| men ; they might have entered it at once, 
had they been willing to ‘‘ see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears;’’ To see 
the absurdity of the philosophical system 
called Civilization, always favorable to in- 
| justice and oppression; To hear the di- 
vine word which promises them the king- 
dom of heaven, even in this world, if they 
will only seek it! ‘‘ qguaerite et invenietis, 
seek and ye shall find,’’ said Jesus Christ. 

In this essay, I shall endeavor to open 
their eyes by explaining the mysterious 
sense of a parable not comprehended even 








| at this day, the parable of the kingdom of 


‘heaven, which the Messiah conceives in a 
|double sense; he announces a kingdom 
‘of heaven here as well as hereafter, as 












social harmony, the image of the celestial 
kingdom, and the counterpart of the felici- 
ty promised to the elect in the life to come, 

Jesus knew that in the next world, we 
should want neither food nor raiment ; he 
speaks then, not of a future life, when he 
promises these earthly blessings; and as 
if to prevent all misunderstanding, he 
continues by saying, ‘‘ he that hath ears 
to hear let him hear.”’ It is enough te 
show us that the parable hasa double 
signification, and that it must be reflected 
upon, to arrive at its true sense, 

Different causes, which we shall hereaf- 
ter explain, have hindered mankind from 
understanding this allegorical revelation 
social destiny, and prevented a more 
full explanation of this subject by Jesus 
Christ. He clearly announces a kingdom 
of heaven, which shall come in this world, 
independent of the happiness promised in 
another; he shows that if we want for 
temporal goods, God would be less gen- 
erous towards man, than towards the birds 
of the air. I shall set forth the true 
meaning of these words of the Messiah, 
in the two following articles, in whieh I 
shall examine, Ist, the errors in the in- 
terpretation of the holy scriptures, and 
2d. the want of skill in the application of 
their wise precepts to our subject. 

ist Point. — Errors in the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’’ No 
parable is better known, none less under- 
stood. Who are the poor in spirit of 
whom Jesus thus speaks! They are the 
men who keep themselves aloof from the 
false learning of uncertain philosophy, 
the rock on which genius is wrecked, the 
road to perdition, since it leads us astray 
from every useful study wherce might 
arise the discovery of that social harmo- 
ny, that kingdom of heaven and of right- 
eousness which Jesus commands us to 
seek. He would forewarn us against the 
abuse of the mind, against the labyrinth 


associative mechanism ; I shall proceed | is evinced by the promise of physical 
. . . . | . ie . s : 

upon the subject of destinies, and upon | blessings, which he formally guarantees | of that philosophy condemned by its very 

the want of faith which has for so long a|to men, so soon as they shall have found | authors, who say to its shame, “ But 
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what nocturnal darkness yet hangs over|xii. Nevertheless, God is a God of peace | 
Nature.’’ ( Voltaire.) ‘* These libraries, | and not of contention, said St. Paul ; how 


the pretended treasures of sublime wis- 
dom, are only an humiliating collection 
of errors and contradictions.”’ (Anachar- 
sis.) 

Jesus teaches us that the true wisdom, 
the discovery of the associative mechan- 
ism, is reserved for those upright minds 
who shun sophistry and study attraction ; 
euch is the meaning conveyed iu the fol- 
lowing text, ‘‘I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, that thou 
hast concealed these things from the wise 
and hast 
Matt. xi. 

There are then branches of knowledge 
which are reserved to the simple, among 
others the discovery of social harmony, 


revealed them unto babes.*’ 


to which philosophic minds could not 


attain. Thus in saying ; ** Blessed are the 


poor in spirit!’’ Jesus does not praise | 


ignorance as railers would insinuate, for 
he himself astonished the doctors by his 
profound learning; he is not then an 
apologist for ignorance, but he testifies 
his displeasure with the scientific dark- 
lings who obstinately grope in the mire 


ef civilization, and who refuse to seek | 


for the new sciences which Gop will 
reveal to minds upright enough to dis- 


trust human reason, and modest enough 


to rally around the divine reason or col- 
lective attraction. This 
will double their strength and conduet 


them to the desired end: ‘* Blessed are 


the pure in heart, for they shall see! 


Gop.” 

The allegorical language of the Holy 
Scriptures can never be clearly compre- 
hended so long as we remain ignorant of 
the fact that there are new sciences and 
new social mechanisms to be discovered. 
Ignorance of the calculation of destinies 
spreads obscurity over several passages 
of scripture, where they are foretold indi- 
rectly or allegoriwally, prophecies which 
the most skilful commentators cannot ex- 
plain in a satisfactory manner, by reason 


of their ignorance of the future social | 


change, a change from false human soci- | 


eties, to the kingdom of righteousness 
and social harmony which these passages 
foreshew. 

For example, how are these words of 
Jesus in the Evangelists to be explained, 
** Suppose ye that I am come to give 


peace on the earth? I tell ye nay, but 
rather division ; for from henceforth there 


shall be five in one house divided, three 


The 


against two and two against three. 


father shall be divided against the son, 


and the son against the father; the moth- 
er against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother, the mother-in-law 
against her daughter in law, &c. I am 
and what 


will I, if it be already kindled?” 


come to send fire on the earth; 


subordination | 
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| strange then, to hear the angel of peace, 


| i 
| the Redeemer, declare that he comes to 


bring every kind of discord upon earth! 
| How many other passages of scripture 
/must cause the same surprise, when we 
| do not understand their true sense, which 


[ shall set forth in a general way, because | 


I cannot here enter into a detailed inter- 
| pretation of them. 

Two revelations are necessary to man 

| for his guidance ; That which has refer- 

ence to the salvation of the soul has been 

|made by Jesus Christ and the prophets ; 


|it is not an object of study but of pure | 


and simple faith. 
the destiny of societies, is revealed to us 





That which concerns | 


by attraction ; it is an object of study, an! 


object of speculative faith, of hope in the 
intervention of the Deity, and of a meth- 
odieal research after his social code. 
This second revelation is conditional ; 
the social world may penetrate the myste- 
ry of happy destinies if it will only make 
the research ; but it can never arrive at 
this knowledge without seeking for it. 
To this end Jesus said “*Seek and ye 
shall find, ask, and ye shall receive, knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’’ Do 
you believe that God has less care for you 
than he has for the birds of the air? Luke 
xii. But why search farther, if we can 
find no other lot than civilization, an 
jabyss of miseries, reproducing always 


the same scourges under different forms’ 
There 


some more happy order of society to be 


remains then without doubt 


| 


discovered, since the Saviour so earnestly 
But why did 
he not himself enlighten us upon this 


| excites us to seek after it. 


point ¢ Knowing the past and the future, 
comprehending the whole frame of desti- 


nies, according to this verse, ** My Fa- 


| Matt. xi., could he not have instructed 


us as to our social destiny, instead of 


leaving the discovery to be made by men, 
whose foolish confidence in philosophy 
has deferred it for so many centuries. 
To this objection I answer, that Jesus 
Christ was charged by his Father with a 
religious revelation alone, the social reve- 
lation being specially excepted from his 


teachings, as he himself says in these | 


words, ** Render unto Cesar the things 


which are Cesar’s, and unto Gop the 


things which are Gop's.’’ He eareful- 
concerns of 


He could not 


ly refrains from all grov- 


ernment or social polity. 


have informed men of their social desti- | 


ny, without transgressing the decrees of 
his Father, who purposed that this dis- 
covery should be the work of reason and 
the reward of a true research after at- 
traction. Jesus knowing this happy des- 


tinv, without being able to reveal it to 





the limit imposed upon him for aecord- 
ing to John iii: **Gop sent not his son 
into the world to eondemn the world ; but 
that the world through him might be sav- 
ed.’’ This mission then was coufined to 
the salvation of souls, the noblest part of 
our destiny; henee Gop entrusted this 
sublime office to his well-beloved son, 
reserving to human reason the seconda- 
ry and inferior duty of working out the 
political salvation of society, through 
the discovery of the laws of Gop in the 
social mechanism, laws which can only 
be discovered by the calculations of at- 
traction. 

Jesus Christ not having it in his power 
to enlighten us upon this subject, nor to 
absolve us from investigations imposed 
upon us by his Father, limits himself to 
an allegorical annunciation of the social 
destiny of man under the name of the 


| kingdom of heaven; of which it is real- 


ly a part by reason of the reign of right- 
eousness, and because it is an image of 
the celestial harmonies. It is in allusion 
to this happy destiny, that Jesus says to 
us in subsiance ; | open to you the way of 
the soul’s salvation, for this is the most 
important of all; as for the body and hu- 
man societies, they are yet in the abyss of 
injustice called civilization; my leaving 
you there, is the bringing upon you all 
the horror of discord, *‘ the dissension of 
father with son, of mother-in-law with 
daughter-in-law,’ 4c. ; Obliged to conceal 
from you the issue from this social hell, 
* Tam come to send fire upon the earth, and 


what will I of wt be alrcady kindled,’ Luke 


ther hath put all things into my hands.”’ 


Xil. * 

This desire of Jesus Christ, far from 
being malevolent is only a noble impa- 
tience to see philosophy heap up the mea- 
sure of its errors, aggravate all the evils 
which it pretends to heal, and bring us at 
last from pure shame at our foolish eonfi- 
dence in her, to seek an exit from the po- 
litical labyrinth into which she has plung- 
ed us. 

Thus our divine master zealously oppo- 
ses the sophists who would turn us from 
this study ; he even curses them saying, 
‘* Wo unto you lawyers, for ye have ta- 
ken away the key of knowledge ; ye en- 
tered not in yourselves, and them that 
were entering in, ye hindered.’’ Luke xi. 

True it is that the philosophers have 
taken the key of knowledge, for they 
have begun the calculation of attraction 
in a comparatively useless branch, and are 
unwilling that we should complete it in a 
useful path which may be a means of ae- 
cess even in this werld to the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘To shut us out from its entrance, 
they strive to render the study of man of 
difficult attainment by surrounding it with 
metaphysical subtleties, a study otherwise 


the most simple of all, and which only 


Luke. | us, often groaned in spirit, by reason of | demands a mind free from prejudices, and 


om: 








———-— 


imbued with a child-like confidence in 
attraction. It is our duty to return to this 
natural reason to which Jesus Christ al- 
ludes when he says, ** Suffer little chil- 
to the 


kingdom of heaven; Verily, verily I say 


dren come unto me for theirs 1s 
unto you, whosoever shal] not receive the 
kingdom of Gop as a little child, shall not 
Mark x. 

In what consists this aptness of child- 
It 
is because they are led by attraction and 
They 


possess then the kind of spirit adapted to 


entet therein.’’ 
ren to receive the kingdom of Goo’ 
not by mere moral speculation. 


initiate itself in the calculation of attrac- 


tion, which leads to the discovery of the 


kingdom of Heaven or the associative 
order of society. The fathers, on the 


contrary, wholly imbued with philosophic 
prejudices, are incapable of the ealeula- 
tions of attraction. Even one of their best 


writers Condillae addressing them re- 


proachfu ly says : ** Those who have stu- 
died least, comprehend better than those 
better 


In 


are 


who have studied much, and yet 


than those who have written much.’”’ 
fact these men imbued with sophistry, 


confounded with the least novelty which 


occurs out of their narrow cirele, whilst 


the man of plain understanding and the 
child, less prejudiced against attraction 
are more disposed to undertake the easy 
study of it. 

A great obstacle to the pursuit of true 


science by philosophers is the se/fism 


with which they are imbued, all hidden 


as itis under the mask of philanthropy. 
Jesus earnestly reproaches them in these 


words, ** how can ye being evil, speak 


good things?’’ Matt. xii. ‘* Whited sep- 


ulchres which indeed appear beautiful 


i 
io 


outward, but within are full of hypocrisy 


and iniquity.”’ Matt. xxii. In fact their 


civilization with which they are infatuat- 


ed, rests only upon the most odious prin- 


ciples, such as the following. ‘* There 


must be many poor in order that there 


may be a few rich; we must turn a deaf 


ear to the miseries inseparable from civil- 
ization,’’ &c. Imbued with these selfish 


doctrines, they cannot raise themselves to 


a comprehension of the first principles of 


justice, such as the guarantee of a com- 
petency to the peo] le, a concession ex- 
plicitly required by Jesus Christ; for 
when the Pharisees reproached him, say- 
ing that his disciples did that which was 
uvlawful upon the Sabbath day, he an- 
swered, ‘* Have ye never read what Da- 
when he had need, and was an 
he that 


Hlow he entered into the 


vid did 


they with 


hungered, and 


T 


were 
him 
Gop and did eat the shew bread, which is 
not lawful to eat, but for the priests, and 
gave also tothem which were with him?” 
Mark ii. 


the right of using that which is absolute- 


Jesus by these words renders 


ly needful whenever the occasion may re- 


house of 
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quire, a sacred right, and this right im- 
plies the duty of assuring a competent 
support to the people ; and so long as 
this duty is not recognised, no social ecom- 
pact can exist. It is the first principle, 
the very ground-work of charity ; but this 
is a doctrine obstinately denied by philos- 
ophers, because they are ignorant of the 
means of securing this competence to the 
people ; a concession perfectly impossible 
so long as we are not able to elevate our- 
selves to some one of the societies which 
are superior to civilization; at least te 
the society of Guaranteeism, the dawn of 
human social regeneration. 

Fully comprehending the plans of social] 
order and consequent social felicity, Jesus 
fully admits their consequences, sueh as 
the common enjoyment of well-being, and 
the practice of the virtues united to the en- 
oyment of the physical comforts of this 
world ; he announces them to us in these 
words of Isaiah, lxi: 1. ‘* The spirit of 
the Lord Gop is upon me, — he hath sent 
me to bind up the broken hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound.”’ 
But how can liberty be given to captives, 
slaves and negroes, unless by the system 
of industrial attraction, which shall deter- 
mine the masters upon the score of inter- 
est, to enfranchise their slaves (with mu- 
tual reciprocal guarantees), and thus de- 


liver us from all social and domestic op- 


pression t 
Under all circumstanees the Messiah 
exhorts us to live ina state of freedom 


from care and anxiety, provided we first 


seek the kingdom of righteousness, in 
which a perfect abundance of all temporal 
A foretaste of 


this was given to the faithful by Jesus, 


goods shall be enjoved. 
when he turned the water into exquisite 
at the of Cana of Gallilee. 
five 
should be fed, who confiding in his power 
To 


satisfy their bodily wants, he performs the 


wine marriage 


Is it necessary that thonsand men 


\ 


have followed him into 


the desert ? 
miraele of the loaves’ and fishes; it is a 
recompense for their faith and unhesitat- 
ing cenfidence in him. 
He 
the good things of this world, by saying, 
The 


alr have 


himself illustrates his poverty in 


foxes have heles, the birds of the 
man hath 
Matt. ii. Re- 


proving the Jews because they reproach- 


nests, but the Son of 


not where to lay his head.”* 


ed him with loving the pleasures of the 
table he says, ‘‘ John the Baptist came 
bread nor drinking wine; 
The Son of 


Man is come eating and drinking 


neither eating 

and ye sav he hath a devil. 

; and ye 
’ ’ e 

say behold a gluttonous man, and a wine 

bibber.’’ Luke vin. Jesus answers them 


‘* Widom is justified her children.” 


He decides wisdom to be quite compati- 
ble with the enjoyment of bedily comfort, 


and giving example as well as precept, 
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at the invitation of a pharisee he sits down 
to eat ata table spread with delicacies. 
A courtesan upon the oecasion sprinkles 
him with perfumes, and while Jesus re- 
bukes the pharisee for the censure he cast 
upon her, he addresses the woman thus, 
‘* Thy sins are forgiven thee, thy faith 
hath saved thee.’’ Having compassion 
upon an oppressed sex, he pardons the 
adulterous woman and sivning Magdalen ; 
and he says to us, ** My yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.’” Mark xi. 

We see from these words of scripture, 
that the divine master never shows him- 
self the enemy of riches or pleasures; he 
demands only that to the enjoyment of 
these goods, we should join a lively faith, 
beeause it is that faith which must lead 
us to a discovery of the associative mech- 
anism, of the kingdom of heaven, where 
all these good things “* shall be added un- 
He doves not blame a desire for 
wealth, save with reference to the vices 


to us.”’ 


which are practiced, to secure it in efvili- 
zation; when he says “It is easier for a 
came] to pass through the eve of a needle 
than fer a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,’’ he censures in the para 
ble, the injuries and acts of oppression 
committed by eivilizees, in the attainment 
of wealth, and complains of these crimes 
saying, ‘*From the days of Jehn the 
Baptist, until now, the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by foree.’” Matt. xi. [nm this text, the 
kingdom of heaven is emblematic of the 
temporal welfare seized upen by iniquity ; 
but to excite the mind to a research after 
the kingdom of righteousness, and te pro- 
tect us against the suggestion of 2 philos- 
ophy, which cries oat “* impossibility.”” Je- 
sus shows the falsity of the assumption by 
‘* There hid whieh 


shall not be revealed, and nothing seeret 


saying, is nothing 
which shall net be known.”’ Luke, xi. 

In fact, all might easily have been dis- 
covered, provided that in the investigation 
two qualities had been exercised, so strong- 
ly recommended by Jesus Christ, namely 
the simplicity of the child in the study 
of attraetion, and faith in the promises of 
the Messiah, who assures to us, the advent 
of the kingdom of righteeusness, provi- 
ded we seek with full contidence, with that 
living faith which will remove mountains, 
an allusion to the strength of mind which 
faith affords for the solution of the gigan- 
tic probleme of universal harmony which 
They are at 
last resolved but they would have remain- 


are deemed impracticable. 


ed insolvable te blind generations, who, ac- 
cording to Mark wiil., abandon the law of 
God, (the divine beacon of attraction) to 
attaeh themselves to the tradition of men, 
to the false huhts of philoso: hv 

T have shown that men. so long as thev 
ire of 


ignerant the happy destiny of 


which the Holy Seriptures contain the 
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figurative prediction, cannot truly ap-| 
preciate their meaning. In opposition | 


to this interpretation, it is vain to quote) 
certain phrases, where the Messiah ex- | 
presses himself in general and brief terms 
as follows, ‘“‘my kingdomis not of this 
world.’’ If it is not at this present time, 
it is because the divine law of the mech- 
anism of the passions is neither known 
nor established; but this debased world 
may raise itself to a state of harmony un- | 
der the reign of the virtues; and then it! 
will become as much the kingdom of Je- 
sus Christ, as the civilized, barbarian, and | 
savage world, is the kingdom of Satan | 
and Moloch. 
world, 


[My kingdom is not of this 
inasmuch as the kingdoms of this| 
world are founded upon violence and con- | 
straint, whilst mine will be founded upon 
passional attraction. } 

Indeed Jesus Christ would not desire 


to reign over worlds which are the im- 
} 


age of hell, but he would acknowledge 


us worthy of his sceptre, when obedient | 
to his voice we a and find that) 
kingdom of righteousness whose pleas- | 
ures he pictures forth in a parallel of | 
which John the Baptist is the wahion. | 
‘** Verily I say unto you among those that | 
are born of women there is not a greater | 


prophet than John the Baptist: but he 


| 
| 


that is least in the kingdom of God is 
greater than he,’’ — Luke vii.; and in 


like manner the poorest man in the ap-| 
proaching kingdom of righteonsness and 
harmony shall surpass in happiness the | 
richest civilizee. 

We will close this commentary by say- | 
ing in the words of Jesus Christ to the | 
civilized nations, ‘* Do ye noterr, because | 


ye know not the scriptures neither the | 
Mar. xii., (of a God 
whose will is interpreted by attraction.) | 
And 


shall speak a word against the Son of) 


power of God?’ 


again Jesus says, ‘* Whosvever | 


man, it shall be forgiven him, but unto 
him that blasphemeth against the Holy | 


Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him neith- | 





er in this life nor in the life to come.’’ 
Why to 
blasphemy of the Father and Son, whilst 


is such indulgence shown 
an offence against the Holy Ghost is un- 
pardonable? It is because the Comforter, 


the Holy Ghost, 


other two persons of the ‘Trinity in unity, 


being the organ of the 


an insult to the Holy Spirit in resisting 
his collective impulse would be an outrage 
the ‘This 


iunpulse is communicated to us by attrac- 


committed against Trinity. 


tion whose collective developments, the 


collective 
the passional series and universal unity | 
we aro left to determine. (This I say in| 
answer to my calumniators, who pretend | 


tendency to the mechanism of | 


that I consider the individual attractions | 
displayed in civilization as guod, attrac- 
tions which are always hurtful when ex- | 


ercised out of the passional series. ) 
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It i is to excite us to » this study of attrae- 
tion, that Jesus Christ pardons the insults 
was the object, but by 





of which he 


means forgives the blasphemy of the Holly | 


Spirit, who, 


traction, is the constant interpreter of the 


' 
'deerees of the Holy Trinity upon the sub- 


He 


phemes the Father, or the Son, injures 


ject of social harmony. who blas- 


himself alone, and merits only displeasure, | 


perhaps indulgence; but a philosopher 
who outrages the Holy Spirit, by oppos- 
ing the calculation of attraction, 


the whole human family, by concealing 


injures 


from it its destiny, and removing its hap-_ 


piness to a greater distance ; 
this world nor in the 
We have thus clearly 
shown that the scriptures in certain mys- 


favor neither in 


world to come. 


terious passages, had need of an interpret- 


er, guided by new knowledge. It now 


‘remains for us to speak of our incapacity 


to put in practice the good precepts with 
which they this will be 
the subject of the second article. 


LIFE’S WORK. 


All around thee, fair with flowers, 


are interspersed : 





Fields of Beauty sleeping lie ; 
All around thee clarion voices 


Call to Duty stern and high. 


Be thou thankful, and rejoice in 
All the beauty God has given; 
But beware it does not win thee 
From the work ordained of Heaven. 


To remove the wide-spread darkness, 
That the light of Truth may shine; 
And recall the child of Error 
To Jehovah's holy shrine — 


To unbind the iron fetter 

Of the maimed and wretched slave ; 
To uplift the long degraded, 

Sin’s abandoned victim save — 


To encourage suffering virtue, 
Lest despairing it shall die, 
And the light of hope rekindle 

In the darkened, vacant eye. 


Cheerfully of thine Abundance 
To the Sick and Poor impart, 
And lift up the weight of Sorrow 
From the crushed and burthened heart. 


This, the work ordained of Heaven, 
This is thine, and this for all — 

O be faithful; ever ready 
To obey the Heavenly call. 


Follow every voice of Mercy, 
With a trusting, loving heart ; 
And in all Life’s earnest labor 


Be thou sure to do thy part. 


Now, To-Day, and not to-morrow, 
Work, O work with all thy might, 

Lest the wretched faint and perish 
In the coming stormy night. 


Now, To-pAy, and not to-morrow, 
Lest, 
Thou too, mournfully departing, 
Shalt have left thy work undone. —Trib. | 


before to-morrow’s sun, 





through the medium of at-| 


he deserves | 








| Tae Wickepsess or Wa ant. When 
we see ladies and gentlemen driving about 
}in their vehicles, fine almost as the car- 
riage of the sun—-when we see them 
clothed in the richest and best — when we 
know that they have their town palaces 
‘and their country palaces— when their 
‘sumptuous banquettings, ate trumpeted 
through the columns of the Morning 
Post — it is to us a matter of surprise and 
sorrow that none of the offenders are made 
to answer for their manifold transgressions 
against a multitude of their fellow-crea- 
‘tures. We cannot understand why they 
escape the police-court. And yet, we 
doubt not, so strong are the prejudices ot 
|the world, so deep its reverence for the 
/majesty of wealth, that were any Chris- 
| tian champion to call upon them to answer 
| for their misdoings, — he, the aforesaid 
champion, would be speedily consigned to 
the inspection of a couple of doctors, pre- 
paratory to his committal to a madhouse. 
Imagine the Duke of Manystars charged 
before Mr. Greenwood with superfluity. 
Imagine a summons issued against his 
Grace for that he has half-a-dozen car- 
rlages, whereas thousands of his fellow- 
men trudge bare-footed; that he has as 
many mansions, whereas thousands have 
not a roof to cover them; that he dines 
every day in the Apollo,— while multi- 
tudes of his fellow creatures never dine 
at all. Now if Christianity be any thing 
more than the Tales of the Genti— such 
charges preferred against a rich man could 
not be considered so very preposterous. 
| Surely they would not be so wide of its 
Spirit as many most respectable church- 
'goers might, at the first blush, believe. 
Their first astonishment a little subsided 
at the extravagance of the charge, and 
/some time granted them to consult their 
| Testaments, though they might still very 
| strongly protest against the inconvenience 
‘of such charges to the rich and well-to- 
ido, they could not, with any Christian 
face, condemn them as wholly subversive 
of the principles of the religion that, in 
comfortable pews, they once a week sac- 
rifice to. fC harged and indicted for su- 
| Pe rfluity!’ A man of monstrous wealth 
| placed at the bar, to answer for his mani- 
| fold possessions ! 


Well, will 


allow that 


we aman so 
indicted, would create much amazement 
\—would attract to himself a world of 
‘sympathy. But we contend that the 


spectacle of such an offender would, in 
the eyes of true Christianity, be less 
|monstrous than that of a son of Adam, 
charged with destitution! It is not an 
‘indictable offence to possess two or three 
‘hundred feather beds, but it is a social 
| wickedness—an affront put upon the 
possessors of even one pallet — for a man 
to make his couch of a door-step. A case 
in the Cork Examiner — commented upon 
iby the Times—strongly illustrates this 
wickedness of want. One Jane Coffee 
}and Cornelius Connell were indicted, and 
tried before Mr. Justice Burton, ‘ as va- 
grants having no fixed residence or mode 
of living.’ Well, their very looks con- 
victedthem. The case presented no knot- 
| ty point to the jury: the atrocity of their 
| destitution — the infamy of their having 
/nothing, spoke for itself — was too appa- 
‘rent in their haggard faces, in their 
‘looped wretchedness.’ Whereupon the 
| Judge directed them each to find sureties 
| for their good behavior for six months, to 
| the amount of £5—that is, two sureties 
of fifty shillings ; telling them moreover, 








that ‘ if they did not, they would be trans-| 


ported for seven years ! 

Thus. your half-naked, houseless Adam 
is a felon, by the iniquity of his destitu- 
tion. This ts a beautiful world about us, 
teeming with plenty in its many forms, 
and the man who in this Land of Promise 
has neither milk nor honey, is a varlet to 
be chastized for his nothingness. To be 
sure, if he visits the dairy of another — if| 
he rob the bee-hives of his neighbor, he is | 
equally indictable for the wickedness of) 
his ways. A hard case this for the! 
ragged Adam of the nineteenth century. 
Chains and slavery if he have nothing, 
and if he steal from others who have too | 
much — chains and slavery. It is a terri- 
ble truth, and strongly indicative of the 
inborn badness of want, that, let us search | 
our statute-books centuries back, and we 
shall find poverty to have been always in 
the wrong. Man obtains virtue only with | 
the goods of this world. 

Nevertheless, when we read such cases 
as that of Jane Coffee and Cornelius Con- 
nell— when we hear starving, hopeless 
indigenee ‘charged’ with destitution, — 
we should like to find a companion for 
the felon: it would give us a curious! 
pleasure to contrast at the Bar beggarly 
want with plethorie wealth: and having 
sworn in a Jury—mind, a Jury with) 
Christianity as described by its Founder — | 
we should like, when the pauper culprit — 
the offender ‘charged with destitution,’ 
was disposed of, —we should much like | 
to hear the verdict on the criminal indicted 
for superfluity. It is, in faith, a startling 
picture to contemplate a Dives on the| 


| 


tread-mill ; and yet, according to our faith, | 
he is in a much worse predicament. 

‘Charged with destitution.” Well, the 
Evil One — we are sure of it, from the | 
horrid contradictions we sometimes see 
about us — has his Jest Book, and this is | 
one of his bitterest pleasantries. — Punch. | 





FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 

I. | 

When she found herself again in the 
midst of the down-cast and silent family, 
she felt full of animation and hope, and 
reproached herself for the severity with | 
which she had secretly blamed the apathy | 
of those deeply afflicted people. Count| 
Christian and the Canoness ate almost} 
nothing at breakfast, and the chaplain did | 
not dare satisfy his appetite ; Amelia ap-| 
peared to be the victim of a violent fit of | 


ill-humor. When they rose from table, | 


the old count stopped for an instant at the | 
window, as if to look at the gravel-walk 
from the rabbit-warren, by which Albert 


might return, and bent his head sadly as| 
if to say: ‘* Another day which has be- | 


gun badly, and will finish in the same 
manner!’’ Consuelo endeavored to di-| 
vert them by playing on the harpsichord | 
some of the latest religious compositions | 
of Porpora, to which they always listen- 


ed with peculiar admiration and interest. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 
chusetts 


| time,” 


| walking since dawn! 
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tell them that she felt some hope. 
when she saw the Count take his book, 
and the Canoness her needle, when she 
was called to the embroidery-frame of the 
latter, to decide whether a certain figure 
should have blue stitches or white, in the 
centre, she could not prevent her strong- 
est interest from returning to Albert, 
who was perhaps dying from fatigue and 
exhaustion, in some corner of the forest, 
without knowing how to find his way 
back, or lying on some cold stone, over- 
come by dreadful catalepsy, exposed to 


| wolves and snakes, whilst under the skil- 
|ful and persevering hand of the tender 


Wenceslawa, the most brilliant flowers 
seemed to expand by millions on the can- 
vass, watered, sometimes, by a secret 
but sterile tear. As soon as she could 
engage in conversation with the pouting 


Amelia, she inquired of her who was that 


| very deformed crazy man, who traversed 


the country, singularly dressed, laughing 
like achild at persons whom he met. 
‘“*Ah! it is Zdenko!’’ replied Amelia. 
‘‘ Had not you met him before in your 
walks? One is sure of meeting him ev- 
erywhere, for he lives nowhere !”’ 

‘*] saw him this morning for the first 
’ said Consuelo, ‘‘ and thought that 
be the invited 
Schreckenstein.”’ 


he must guest of the 


‘* Tt is there, then, that you have been 
you are slightly crazed yourself, my dear 


Nina, to go thus alone at early morning 
into desert places, where you may have 


| worse encounters than that of the inoffen- 
sive Zdenko.”’ 


‘* Be accosted by some hungry wolf?’’ | 


replied Consuelo laughing; ‘‘it seems 
to me that the carbine of the Baron, your 
father, should cover all the country with 
its protection.”’ 

‘*It is not merely wild beasts,”’ said 
Amelia; ‘* the country is not so free as 
you imagine, from the worst animals in 
The 


wars which have just finished have ruined 


creation, brigands and vagabonds. 


so many families, that many beggars are 


}iu the habit of going to the length of so- 


lieiting alms, pistol in hand. There are 
also, swarms of those Egyptian Zingari, 
whom in France they have done us the 
honor to call Bohemians, as if they were 
aborigines of our mountains, from hav- 
ing infested them at the commencement 
of their appearance in Europe. These 
people, driven away and repulsed every- 


fancy for adventurous walks will expose 


er as my dear Porporina affects to be.’’ 
‘* Dear Baroness,’’ replied Consuelo, 


I begin to think | 
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She was distressed at seeing them so|‘‘ though you seem to consider the tooth 
‘overwhelmed, and at not being able to|of a wolf as a slight danger compared 
But | with those which threaten me, I confess 


| to you that I fear it much more than I do 
| the Zingari. The latter are old aequaint- 
| ances of mine, and in general, it is diffi- 
cult for me to be afraid of poor, weak and 
persecuted beings. It seems to me that I 
shall always know how to say to those 
people what will secure me their confi- 
dence and sympathy; for ugly, badly 
dressed and despised as they are, it is im- 
possible for me not to be particularly in- 
erested in them.”’ 

‘* Bravo, my dear !"’ cried Amelia with 
increasing bitterness. ‘‘ You have arriv- 
ed quite at Albert’s fine sentiments in re- 
gard to beggars, robbers, and foreigners ; 
and I shall not be astonished to see you 

| one of these mornings, walking like him, 
leaning on the rather dirty and infirm arm 
of the agreeable Zdenko ! ”’ 

These words struck Consuelo with a 
ray of light which she had sought from 
the commencement of the conversation, 
and which consoled her for the bitterness 
** Count Albert then 
lives on good terms with Zdenko?”’ she 
asked with an air of satisfaction which 
she did not think of concealing. 

‘* He is his most intimate, his most pre- 
cious friend,’ replied Amelia with a dis- 
dainful smile. ‘* He is the companion of 
his walks, the confident of his secrets, 
the messenger, they say of his corres- 
pondence with the devil. Zdenko and 
Albert are the only ones who dare go at 
all hours and converse respecting the 
most abstruse divine matters upon the 
Stone of Terror. Albert and Zdenko are 
| the only ones who are not ashamed to seat 
themselves upon the grass with the Zin- 

gari, who stop beneath our fir trees, and 
| to partake with them the disgusting meal 
which those people prepare in their wood- 
en porringers. ‘They call that commun- 
ing, and they may say that it is commun- 
| ing in all possible elements. Ah! what 
| a husband, what a desirable lover would 
|my cousin Albert be, when he seized the 
hand of his betrothed with a hand that 
had just pressed that of a pestiferous 





| of her companion. 





Zingaro and carried it to these lips which 
| had just drank the wine of the chalice 
from the same cup with Zdenko ! ” 

“ All this may be very witty,”’ said 
Consuelo ; ‘‘ but for myself, | can under- 


stand nothing of it.” 

‘** That is beeause you have no taste for 
| history,”’ returned Amelia,” and because 
| you did not listen attentively to all that I 


| where, cowardly and obsequious before} have said about the Hussites and the 
/an armed man, might well be beld with a| Protestants, during these many days I 
| young girl like you; and I fear that your| have been making myself hoarse in order 
| to explain to you scientifically, the riddles 


Ze : hal you more than becomes a person so prop-| and absurd practices of my cousin. Did 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the | * : 


I not tell you that the great quarrel of 


‘the Hussite with the Roman Chureh 
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arose respecting the communion in both 
The Council of Bale had de- 
cided that there was profanation in giv- 
ing the blood of Christ to the laity in the 
element of 


elements? 


notice the 
beautiful reasoning! that his body and 
his blood were contained equally in both 
elements and that whoever ate the one 
drank the other. Do you comprehend?”’ 

**It seems to me that the Fathers of 
the Council themselves did not compre- 
hend very well. 


wine, alledging, 


They ought to have 
said, if they wished to be logical, that the 
communion of wine was useless; but pro- 
faning! how could that be, if in eating 
the bread, you drink the blood also? ”’ 

‘* lt was because the Hussites had a 
terrible thirst for blood, and the Fathers 
of the Council knew it well. They also 
thirsted for the blood of the people; but 
they wished to drink it under the element 
of gold. ‘The Roman Church has always 
hungered and thirsted for this juice of the 
life of nations, of the labor and sweat of 
the poor. The poor people revolted and 
took back their sweat their blood 
from the treasures of the abbeys and the 


and 
copes ofthe bishops. This was the ori- 
gin of the quarrel, to which were united, 
as T have told you, the sentiment of na- 
tional independence, and the hatred of for- 
eigners. The dispute respecting the eom- 
munion was the symbol. Rome and her 
priests officiated in chalices of gold and 
jewels ; the Hussites affected to officiate 
in vases of wood, in order to censure the 
Juxury of the Church, and to imitate the 
This is why Al- 
bert, who has taken it into his head to 
become a Hussite, after these details of 


poverty of the apostles. 


the past have lost all value and signifi- 
eation; Albert, who pretends to under- 
stand the true doctrine of John Huss, 
better than John Huss himself, invents all 
sorts of communions, and goes commun- 
ing on the highways, with beggars and 
It the mania of the 
Hussites to commune every where, at all 
hours, and with all the world.”’ 


simpletons. was 


‘* All this is very strange,”’ replied 


Consuelo, ** and can only be explained to | 


my mind by an exalted patriotism, carried 
even to delirium, ] must confess, in Count 
Albert ; the thought is perhaps profound, 
but the forms he clothes it in, seem to 
me very puerile for so serious and so 
learned a man. Is not the true eommun- 


ion more properly alms-giving* What 


signification can there be in those vain | 


ceremonies which have gone out of use, 
and he 


“therein, certainly do not comprehend?” 


which those whom 

‘* Asto the alms-giving, Albert is not 
wanting in that ; and if they would give 
him free scope, he would be soon rid him- 
self of those riches, which for my part, 
I should be very glad to see melt in the 
hands of his begears.”’ 


associates | 





‘* And why sot”’ 

‘** Because my father would no longer 
entertain the fatal idea of enriching me 
by making me espouse this demoniac. 
For it is well you should know, my dear 
Porporina,’’ added Amelia with malicious 
intent, ‘‘iny family has not yet renoune- 
ed that agreeable design. During these 
last days, when my cousin’s reason shone 
like a fleeting ray of the sun from among 


the clouds, my father returned to the at-_ 


tack with more firmness than J thought 
hin capable of exhibiting towards me. 
We had quite a lively quarrel, the result 
of which seems to be that they will strive 
| to overcome my resistance by the weari- 
someness of retirement, like a_ citadel 
| which an enemy endeavors to reduce by 
Therefore if I fail, if 1 suecumb, 
J shall be obliged to marry Albert in spite 


famine. 


of him, in spite of myself, and in spite of 
a third person who pretends not to care 
the least in the world about it. ’’ 

‘* Here replied Consuelo 
laughing : ‘*I expected that epigram, and 


' 99 
we are. 


you granted me the honor of conversing | 


with you this morning in order to arrive | 


at it. I receive it with pleasure, because 
I see in this little comedy of jealousy, a 
more vivid remnant of affection for Count 
Albert than you are willing to acknowl- 
edge.’’ 

‘¢ Nina! ”’ 
ergetically, ‘‘ if you think you see that, 
you have but little penetration, and if you 


see it with pleasure, you have but little | 


for me. 
perhaps, buat not dissembling. 


affection I am violent, proud 


Albert awards to you irritates me against 


him, not against you. It wounds my 


self-love ; but it flatters my hope and my | 


inclination. It makes me desire that he 
would commit some great folly for your 
sake, which would free me from all cir- 
cumspection with regard to him, by justi- 
fying the aversion against which I have 


long contended, and with which he now 


inspires me, without any mixture of pity | 


or of love.”’ 


sweetly, ‘* that this is the language of pas- 
sion and not that of truth! 


very cruel person.”’ 

The bitterness and anger which Amelia 
testified 
impression 
A 


thought only of her enterprise ; and the 


in this conversation made little 


upon Consuelo’s generous 


soul. few seconds afterwards, she 
dream which she cherished, of restoring 
| Albert to his family, cast a kind of pure 
/ hearted joy upon the monotony of her oc- 
| She needed this excitement 
to escape from the ennui which threaten- 
\ed her, and which being the malady most 
opposed and hitherto most unknown to 


| ° : 
iher active and laborious nature, would 


cupations. 


cried the young baroness en- 


I have | 


already told you: the preference which | 


‘* May God grant,’’ replied Consuelo | 


For it would | 
be a very harsh truth in the mouth of a| 


| certainly have been fatal. In fact, when 
she had given her unruly and inattentive 
pupil a long and tiresome lesson, she had 
‘nothing more to do, but to exercise her 
voice and to study her ancient authors. 
But this consolation, which hitherto had 
| never failed her, was now obstinately dis- 
puted. Amelia, with her uneasy laziness, 
/came every moment to interrupt and trou- 
‘ble her by puerile questions and uansea- 
The rest of the 
Already five 
‘mortal days had passed without the reap- 
| pearance of the young Count, and every 
day of this absence added to the gloom 
and depression of the preceding. 

| In the afternoon, Consuelo wandering 
through the garden with Amelia, saw 
Zdenko on the other side of the trench 
which separated them from the country. 
He seemed busy in talking to himself, 
and from his tone, one would say that he 


sonable observations. 
family were horribly sad. 


was relating a history. Consuelo stop- 
ped her companion, and asked her to 
translate what that strange personage was 
saying. 

‘*How can you wish me to translate 
reveries without connection and without 
meaning !’’ said Amelia, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘* This is what he has just 
mumbled, if you are very desirous of 
knowing : ‘ Once there was a great moun- 
tain all white, all white, and by its side a 
great mountain all black, all black, and 
by its side a great mountain, all red, 
all red—’ Does that interest you very 
much? ’”’ 

‘* Perhaps it might, if I could know 
what follows. O! what would I not give 
to understand Bohemian! I must learn 
nm.” 

** Tt is not nearly so easy as the Italian 
or Spanish : but you are so studious, that 
you will quickly master it if you wish: I 
will teach you, if that will give you plea- 


| sure.”’ 


*¢ You will be an angel. On condition, 


however, that you are more patient as a 
mistress than as a pupil. And now what 
does Zdenko say? ”’ 

‘* Now the mountains are speaking: 

‘Why, O red, all red mountain, hast 
thou crushed the all black mountain? 
And why, O white, all white mountain, 
hast thou permitted the black, the all black 
mountain to be crushed?’ ”’ 

Here Zdenko began to sing with a thin 
and broken voice, but with a justness and 





|a sweetness which penetrated Consuelo 
‘even to the bottom of her soul. His song 
| said : 

| ‘O black mountains and white moun- 





tains, you will need a great deal of water 
from the red mountain, to wash your 
| robes : 


‘Your robes black with crimes and 
| white with idleness, your robes stained 
| with lies and glittering with pride. 
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change color ; they are worn, well worn, 
your tobes which would not drag along 
the road, 

‘ Now all the mountains are red, very 
red! They will need all the water of hea- 
ven, all the water of heaven to wash 
them.’ 

‘‘Ts that an improvisation, or an old 
song of the country! ’’ asked Consuelo of 
her companion, 

‘‘“ Who knows?”’ replied Amelia ; 
** Zdenko is either an inexhaustible im- 
provisator, or a very learned rhapsodist. 
Our peasants are passionately fond of 
hearing him and respect him as a saint, 
considering his madness as a gift from 
heaven, rather than a disgrace of nature. 
They feed and make much of him and it 


depends upon himself alone, to be the! 
best lodged and the best dressed man in” 


the country; for every one desires the 
pleasure and the advantage of having him 
for a guest. He passes for a bringer of 
good luck, a harbinger of fortune. When 
the weather is threatening, if Zdenko hap- 
pens to pass, they say: ‘O! it will be 
nothing, the hail will not fall here.’ If 
the harvest is bad, they ask Zdenko to 
sing; and as he always promises years 
of abundance and fertility, they are con- 
soled for the present by the expectation 
But Zdenko does not 


wish to dwell any where, his vagabond 


of a better future. 


nature carries him to the depths of the 
forests. No one knows where he is shel- 
tered at night, nor where he finds a ref- 
uge against the cold and the storms. 
Never, for ten years, has he been seen to 
enter under any other roof than that of 
Giants’ Castle, because he pretends that 
his ancestors are in all the other houses 
of the country, and that he is forbidden 
to present himself before them. Still he 
follows Albert to his chamber, because he 
is as devoted and submissive to Albert as 
his dog Cynabre. Albert is the only 
mortal who can at his will enchain this 
savage independence, and by a word put 
a stop to his unquenchable gaiety, his 
eternal songs, and his indefatigable rab- 
ble. Zdenko had, as they say, a very 
fine voice, but he has worn it out by talk- 
ing, singing, and laughing. He is no 
elder than Albert, though he looks like a 
man of fifty. ‘They were companions in 
childhood. Atthat time Zdenko was on- 
ly half crazed. Descended from an an- 
cient family, (one of his ancestors fig- 
ures with some splendor in the war 
of the Hussites,) he showed sufficient 
memory and quickness, to induce his 
parents, taking into view his want of 
physical strength, to destine him to the 
cloister. For along while he wore the 
dress of a novice in one of the mendicant 
erders : but they could never restrain him 
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was sent on a circuit, with one of the bro- 


thers of his convent and an ass to be load- | 


ed with the gifts of the faithful, he would 
leave the wallet, the ass, and the brother 
in the lurch, and go take a long vacation 
in the depths of the forest. When Al- 
bert departed on his travels. Zdenko fell 
into a black melancholy, threw off his 
frock, and became a complete vagabond. 
His melancholy disappeared by degrees ; 
but the kind of reason which had always 
shone in the midst of the oddities of his 
character, was entirely extinguished. He 
talked no longer any thing but incohe- 
rence, manifested all sorts of incompre- 
hensible manias, and became really era- 
zy. But as he continued always sober, 
chaste, and inoffensive, he may be called 
rather idiotic than mad. Our peasants 
call him the innocent and nothing else.’’ 

** What you tell me of this poor man, 


> said 


makes me sympathise with him,’ 
Consuelo; “I wish I eould talk with 
him. He knows a little German?” 

‘‘ He understands it, and can speak it 
tolerably well. But, like all Bohemian 
peasants, he has a horror of the language : 
and besides, when he is absorbed in his 
reveries, as he is now, it is very doubtfal 
if he will answer when you interrogate 
him.”’ 

‘* Then try to speak to him in his own 
language, and to attract his attention to 
us,’’ said Consuelo. 

Amelia ealled Zdenko several times, 
asking him in Bohemian if he was well. 
and if he needed any thing ; but she could 
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‘ Now they are both washed, well) under the yoke of the rule; and when he|rable companion, remains tranquil! He 
washed, your robes which would not | 


shows no uneasiness ¢”’ 

‘* None whatever. He says that Al 
bert has gone to see the great God, and 
that he will return soon. That was what 
he said when Albert was travelling over 
Europe, and Zdenko had become recon- 
-ciled to it.” 

** And do you not suspect, dear Ame- 
lia, that Zdenko may have a better foun- 
dation than all of you to enjoy this secu- 

rity? Has it never occurred to you that 
-he might be in Albert’s confidence, and 
that he watched over him in his delirium 
or lethargy? ”’ 
| ** We did indeed think so and for along 
time watched all his proceedings; but 
like his patron Albert, he detests ald 
watching ; and more crafty than a fox 
when hunted by the dogs, he eircumvent- 
ed all our efforts, baffled all our attempts, 
and bewildered all our observations. It 
would seem that he has, like Albert, the 
gift of making himself invisible when he 
| pleases. Sometimes he has disappeared 
| instantaneously from the eyes fixed upon 
him, as if he had cloven the earth that 
it might swallow him up, or as if a cloud 
had enveloped him im its impenetrable 
iveil. At least, this is what is affirmed by 
‘our people, and my aunt Wenceslawa 
| herself, who, notwithstanding all her pie- 
ty, has not a very strong head as regards 
| satanie influences.” 
| ‘But you, dear baroness, you. cannot 
| believe in these absurdities? *’ 
| ** As for me, I agree with my unele 
|Christian. He thinks that if Albert in 


not induce him once to raise his head bent | his mysterious sufferings, relies solely on 
toward the earth, nor to interrupt a little | the succor and help of this idiot, i would 
play he was carrying on with three peb-| be very dangerous to trouble him im any 
bles, ‘one white, one red, and one black, | way, and that there is a risk, by watch 
which he threw at each other, laughing | ing and thwarting Zdenko’s movements, 
and rejoicing greatly, every time he | of depriving Albert for hours and whole 
knocked them down. | days, of the eare, and even of the nour- 
‘You see that it is useless,” said  ishmeat which he may receive from him. 
Amelia. ‘* When he is not hungry, or is | But for merey’s sake, let us go on, dear 
not looking for Albert, he never speaks to | Nina ; we have bestowed time enough ou 
us. In one or the other of those cases, | this matter, and that idiot does not excite 
he comes to the gate of the chateau, and|in me the same interest that he does ia 
if he is only hungry, he remains at the | you. Iam tired of his romances and his 
gate. They give him what he wants, he songs, and his cracked voice gives me a 
thanks them and goes away. If he wish-/ sore throat.”’ 
es to see Albert, he enters, goes and! “lam astonished,’’ said Consuelo, as 
knocks at the door of his chamber, which | she suffered herself to be drawn away by 
is never closed for him, and there he will | her companion,’’ that his voice has not 
remain whole hours, silent and quiet as a | an extraordinary charm to your ears. Bro- 
\timid child if Albert is at work, expan-| ken as it is, it makes more impression on 
sive and cheerful if Albert is disposed to | me than that of the greatest singers.”’ 
‘listen to him, never irksome, it would! ‘+ Because you are tired of fine things, 
,Seem, to my amiable cousin, and more and novelty amuses you.” 
| fortunate in that respect than any member; ‘* The language which he sings has a 
| of the family.” | peculiar sweetness,’’ returned Consuelo, 
** And when Count Albert becomes in- | ‘‘and the monotony of his melodies is 
| visible, at this moment for instance, Zden- not what you suppose ; it contains on the 
| ko, who loves him so ardently, Zdenko, | contrary very delicate and very original 
| who lost all his gaiety when the Count | ideas * 


‘set out on his travels, Zdenko his insepa- | ‘* Not for me, who have been beset by 
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it,’ replied Amelia: ‘ At first I took|crazy man, who came back obedient to} lost sight of the old salt until he succeeded 
some interest in the words, thinking as do | her voice, she threw to him a bouquet of |!" Converting him. ‘The sailor is now a 
| very respectable man, and would blush to 


, re ; _. |the eyes if any one would but even al- 
cient national chants, very curious in a before in the green house, and which} jude to this circumstance. 


the country people, that they were an- | flowers, which she had gathered an hour 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Iam persuaded they are improvisations, | salutation, renewed his exclamations and | Jts Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards 
] \ | > , 


and was soon convinced that they were | gambols, and burying himself in the close | 
/& ; 
not worth listening to, although our peas- | thicket where it would have seemed that 


. . : gs | . ‘ | 
historical point of view ; but as he never | were still fresh and sweet smelling, at/ 
' ‘ ° : : _ 

repeats them twice in the same manner, | her girdle, Zdenko seized it, repeated his | 


NO. X. — BOOT AND SHOE-MAKERS. 
Although there are no establishments 


‘in our City manufacturing boots and shoes 


ants imagine they find in them a symbol-| only a hare could have forced a passage, |' 


’ 


ical sense to their liking.’ io 

As soon as Consuelo could get rid of 
Amelia, she ran back to the garden, and 
found Zdenko in the same place, on the 
outside of the trench and absorbed in the 
same game. Convinced that this unfor- 
tunate had secret relations with Albert, 
she had stealthily entered the kitchen and 
taken thence a cake made of honey and 
fine flour, carefully kneaded by the ecan- 
oness with het own hands. She remem- 
bered having seen Albert, who ate very 
sparingly, show an instinctive preference 
for this dainty, which his aunt always 
prepared fur him with the grez 
tion. 
kerchief and wishing to throw it across 
the trench to Zdenko, she called to him. 
But as he appeared not to desire to listen 
to her, she remembered the vivacity with 
which he had uttered her name, and she 
pronounced it first in German. Zdenko 
seemed to hear her; but he was melan- 
choly at that moment, and without look- 
ing up, he repeated in German, shaking 
his head and sighing; ‘* Consolation ! 
Consolation !’’ as if he wished to say: 


‘ 


itest atten- 


** | have no further hope of consolation.’ 
‘** Consuelo !’’ then said the young girl, 
to see if her Spanish name would re-awa- 


ken the joy he had testified on pronounc- | 


ing it in the morning. 

Immediately Zdenko abandoned his peb- 
bles, and began to leap and gambol upon 
the bank of the trench, throwing up his 
cap into the air, and stretching out his 
arms to her, with some very animated 
Bohemian words and a face radiant with 
pleasure and affection. 

** Albert,’’ cried Cousuelo to him again, 
us she threw the cake across the trench. 

Zdenko seized it laughing and did not 
unfold the handkerchief: but he said ma- 
ny things which Consuelo was in despair 
at not being able to comprehend. She 
heard particularly and tried to remember 
one phrase which he repeated several 
times with a salutation ; her musical ear 
ia- 
tion; and as soon as she had lost sight of 
Zdenko, who ran off at full speed, she 
wrote it upon her tablets, with the Vene- 
tian orthography, intending to ask Ame- 
lia for its meaning. 
Zdenko, she wished to give him some- 
thing Which would testify to Albert the 
interest she felt for him, in the most deli- 
@ate manner; and having reealled the 


helped her to seize the exact pronune 


But, before leaving 


She wrapped it up in a white hand- | 


disappeared entirely. Consuelo followed | 
moments, by noticing the tops of the 
branches as they moved in a south-e 
direction. 


ast 
But a light wind which sprang 


up rendered her observation useless by 
agitating all the branches of the coppice ; 


‘and Consuelo réutered the chateau, mor 


e 


than ever bent upon the prosecution of 
her design. 
To be Continued. 





IMITATION OF THE PERSIAN. 


When love, sincere, the bosom knows, 
Vain would the tongue the thought impart ; 








| 
| The ready speech no longer flows, 


Check’d is the current of the heart. 


That breast pure passion never knew, 
W hose secrets language could unfold ; 
Nor was that heart to love e’er true, 
That left not half its tale untold, 


Love is a spark of heavenly fire, 
From love we taste of heavenly bliss ; 
| How then can human words aspire, 
Of love the feelings to express ? 





Anecpnote oF Farner Taytor. While 
Father Taylor was delivering one of his 
powerful discourses at the seaman’s Be- 
'thel, and in the middle of one of his most 
| terrible pictures, an old rusty looking salt 
| got up and was walking towards the door, 
when the parson sung out ** the enemy 
| flies—our fire is too hot for him—we have 
knocked his tophamper down, and now he 
is crawling off under his lower masts.’’ 
Alleyes (the church was crowded, as it 
always is when he preaches) were turned 
towards the sailor, who, perceiving that 
;the last remarks were levelled at him, 
turned round, and looking the old man full 
in the face, said, in a pretty loud voice— 
** you're damnably mistaken, old cock, if 
you think your shot has made this craft 


could make me a story lower. I’m only 


J 
you'll take a turn there till [ come back, 


sides.’ * Good,’ cried half a dozen sailors, 
‘go it Jack,’ cried others, ‘ you'll make a 
first rate parson — try again,’ and other 
expressious followed. The whole audience | 


: . | 
| Was in an uproar, some laughing, others | 


more pious, hushing and endeavoring to re- 
store order. When all was quiet again, | 
Father Taylor, by no means disconcerted | 
—having apparently enjoyed the joke him- 

self— said,‘ that is a tough old sinner ; 

but we have hulled him — he has got it| 
| hot and heavy between wind and water, | 
‘and unless he hauls into gospel dock, | 
‘he'll go down all standing ; pumping | 
can’t save him now.’ The sailor returned, 
| and Father Taylor resumed his discourse ; 
|and it is a remarkable fact that he never | 





his rapid flight with her eyes, for a few) 


haul off — you never saw the day you | 


I'll let you see how I can stand your broad- | 





so grand a scale as is carried on in 
some of the cities and towns in the East- 
ern States; yet, as a large number of the 
five or six hundred thousand souls of this 
great emporium are employed in the vari- 
| ous branches of the Boot and Shoe-making 
| business, its importance should claim our 
| attention. 

| Owing to the great influx of foreign 
‘population within a few years past, the 
competition in this branch of industry, has 
been carried to such a degree as almost to 
\drive the American mechanic from his 
work-bench, and make him exclaim 


with the Moor —“ Othello’s occupation’s 


|gone!’’* 
| It is estimated that there are about Two 


Thousand Journeymen Shoe-Makers in 
| this City, and of this number by far the 


|greater part are Germans, Irish and 
| French. The English and Americans 


/engaged in the trade are comparatively 
very few, and these are chiefly employed 
on the Ladies’ branch. 

There is not perhaps a more industri- 
ous working class in our City than the 
Germans. They rise early and retire late, 
and though when arriving on our shores 
they do not drive business, as is a distin- 
| guishing characteristic of our native me- 
chanies; yet after they have been some 
\time among us a decided improvement in 
this respect can be plainly observed. 
| The Germans are generally found oceu- 
pying basements and cellars, and pretty 
‘much all the capital one requires to start 
business is a bench and tools, a side of 
leather, a ball of thread, a little wax, and 
'a glass show-case, stuck out by the door, 
containing a specimen of work. With 
these, aided by an untiring industry, eco- 
nomical habits and plenty of eléow-room, 
he manages to push along through the 
world. 

The manner in which the different class- 
es of the Shoe-Makers live varies accord - 
ing to the nation. ‘The Germans and 
_the Irish live more together and in smaller 
apartments than the French, English, and 
Americans, who live up nearer the max- 

* Our correspondent does not state all the 
‘causes of the severe competition in the Shoe- 


ist going to get a glass of grog, and if| making business here. One of the principal 


|eauses is the incredible number of shoes 
‘made at the East, and which come in direct 
| contact with labor here and force down its 
price. These Eastern shoes are to a very 
great extent manufactured in the country — 


}in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont 


and Connecticut — where the workman can 
get good board for a dollar or ten shillings a 
week, with plenty of healthy air and exer- 
cise. How can the price of making shoes in 
New York be kept up to a living point with 
these manufacturers working against us and 
senling in from every quarter their shoes to 
flood the country through the Lyon market ? 
Shoes can be brought from Lynn here for a 
cent a pair, and they are made by the bushel 
in the country for twenty and twenty-five 
cents a pair. Beside, the purchaser of New 
York shoes expects to get better work for the 
same price asked for Lynn shoes. 
Ep, Tripune, 














im * Live and let live’ than the foreign | whose labor is called working on bottoms | 
or bottoming boots. 


brethren of their craft. 

There is a society of Journeymen Shoe- 
Makers called ‘* The United Benefit Soci- 
ety of Cordwainers on the Men’s Branch 
of the City of New York.’’ This Asso- 
ciation has been in existence since the 
close of the Revolutionary War, and has 
always been in a flourishing condition. 
The number of its members varies at dif- 
ferent times. There are now about three 
hundred, a majority of whom are Irish- 
men. Its meetings are held on the third 
Monday of every month. 
this Association is for regulating working 
hours and the prices of the different 
works. In case of sickness its members 
are allowed a certain sum weckly from 
the general fund, and on the death of a 
member his funeral expenses are defrayed 
by the Association. 

A Ladies’ branch of this Society was 
started a good many years since; but is 
not very active except on momentous oc- 
casions affecting the interests of this class, 
when it shines out for a while, then flick- 
ers and remains inert until some other 
occasions may demand its action. At the 
present time it may be said to be in statu 
quo. 

The system of apprenticing to the 
Shoemaking trade is now pretty much 
done away with in the city. The great 
number of foreigners who arrive here are 
ready workmen who have completed their 
apprenticeship in the father-land, and can 
be employed for small wages. 

Boot-making is divided into different 
branches, the technical names of which are 
Crimping, Fitting and Bottoming. 

Crimping is generally done by those 
who attend exclusively to this depart- 
ment— although there are some estab- 
lishments where they do their own crimp- 
ing. ‘The process of for 
giving the boot-legs shape, and it may 
thus be described. The leather, (cut in- 
to the required shape for the boot,) is 
soaked in water for about one hour, then 
stretched over what is called a free, (which 
is a flat piece of wood cut somewhat in 
the shape of a human leg and foot.) 
The leather is then greased, which is well 
rubbed in with a hard stick. [tis allowed 
to remain on the ¢ree for about a day, and 
it is then ready for fitting. The price 
for crimping is from seventy-five cents to 
a dollar for a dozen boot-legs. A crimper 
can make, working ten hours a day, from 
seventy-five cents to two dollars a day — 
a good deal depending upon the expertness 
of the crimper and the quality of the 
leather, some leather crimping easily, 
some on the other hand, being very diffi- 
cult to work. 


crimping is 


er— putting in the lining, straps, &c. 
making them ready for bottoming. Fit- 
ting is generally done by females, and is 
so simple a process that children can help 
work on it. 
work done among families; yet there are 
establishments where this is exclusively 
attended to by males. ‘ 

The price for fitting a pair of legs is from 
two and six pence to seven and six pence 
— depending upon the quality of the work 
required. 
colored leather and fancy stitch-work about 
them ; these embellishments take time to 
make them, and, of course, as ¢ime is 
money, all this must be paid for. 

After the legs are fitted they are then 
ready for the hands of the journeyman, 


The object of 


Some legs have a good deal of 


‘who earn seven, eight and nine dollars a} Makers in this City. 


privileges of any kind. 
Fitting is sewing the boot-legs togeth- | 
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to pray they have not forgotten.) They 
procure a little something to eat by the 
chance jobs of gentlemen's or children’s 
mending, brought in by the rich people 
above ground in the neighborhood, who 
are not celebrated for paying a poor cob- 
bler high prices. 

Now this picture is faithfully drawn — 
not over-colored in any one particular. 
We have written nothing that we have 
not scen over and over again with our 
owneyes. We permitted our correspond- 
the vamps, &c. &e. for all these the jour- | ent to state his ease, in a former number, 
neyman gets more pay. ‘The wages usu- | In his own language. : It is doubtless well 
ally earned by a journeyman are from four | a8 far as it goes ; but it does not touch the 
to six dollars a week ; but there are many | dark shades in the condition of the Shoe- 
y. They are the worst 
There are more who make six! paid and live the least like life of all men 
who have spent years in learning trades 
that they might know how to live. We 
met recently going up the Hudson, a Jour- 
neyman Shoe-Maker, pale and haggard 
with unremitting toil. He had his wife 
and three children with him, and told us, 
with a truly thankful air, that he had at 
length escaped from New York, and was 
going to Herkimer county, where he 
owned a little patch of land, and could 


A journeyman cain make from three to 
six pairs of Jottoms a week, working 
about ten hours aday. ‘The prices paid 
are from one dollar and seventy-five cents 
to two dollars and twenty-five cents a) 
pair — depending upon the work required. | 
What are called ertras, are such as cork 
soles, patent spur sockets, double vamps, | 
channel shanks, quilted half-soles, counters 
over the seams, with row of stabbing on 


week. 
dollars than there are who make four or) 
seven dollars a week ; and to make eight | 
and nine dollars the journeyman must 
locomozive it early and late. 
- i 
There are many journeymen in the City 
who are employed by the month, and whose | 
wages are from four to twelve dollars. | 
They get their board, lodging and wash- 
ing. The work done by this class is| 
generally on the coarser boots and shoes. | ( 
A good journeyman seldom works but by | Taise his own potatoes. Enviable fortune, 
the piece. , indeed! He said he had tried it faithfully 
| for years — worked early and late — half 
clad and half fed his family, and almost 
ruined his own health — in the hope that 
‘something would turn up. But he had 
given itup. He used to get two-and-six- 
pence a pair for making Ladies’ gaiter 
hoots, and said this was the usual price 
paid for good second-rate work. He lived 
in a sort of shed in the rear of a wooden 
house, and paid for his room four dollars 
a month. He could make from eight to 
ten pairs of gaiters in a week, if he had 
steady employment — but this he seldom 
had. In Winter, when work is slack and 
expenses much increased, the employers 
come and offer even lower prices —and 
they are compelled to accept them. Oh, 
family are turned out of their miserable | he said he was glad to think he was 
garret or cellar because they cannot pay | already so far from that ‘ hard-hearted 
their rent. Even those who work, fare | City.’ 
badly enough; and many of them live in | ‘There are often several hundred Jour- 
such a way as to deprive life of every | neymen in New York who have no regu- 
thing save the mere privilege of breath. lar situations; and of those who have 
But for those entirely out of situations| Work, a great number do not receive, on 
the case is still worse. We have beenin| the average, over three and a half or 
more than fifty cellars, in different parts | four dollars per week. How they live we 
of the City, each inhabited by a Shoe-| have attempted to show. 
Maker and his family. The floor is made| But of course there are a few very skil- 
of rough plank laid loosely down, and | ful and tasteful workmen who get more. 
the ceiling is not quite so high as a tall} hey are employed on the choicest work, 
man. ‘The walls are dark and damp, and | and receive for the first quality of Ladies’ 
a wide, desolate fire-place yawns in the | galters four and five shillings per pair. 
centre to the right of the entrance. There|A man makes of these a pair in a day. 
is no outlet back, and of course no yard-| A skin of French Patent Leather costs 
The miserable | $2, 50, and will cut six or seven pairs of 
room is lighted only by a shallow sash, foxings. The Satin francaise costs eleven 
; shillings per yard, which cuts three pairs ; 


partly projecting above the surface of the ngs ' 
ground, and by the little light that strug- | the binding and closing costs fifty cents or 


gles down the steep and rotting stairs. | five shillings per pair — and the boots are 





NO. XI.—GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SHOE 
MAKERS—LADIES’ BRANCH. 


There is no class of mechanics who av- 
erage so great an amount of work for so 
little money as the Journeymen Shoe-| 
makers. ‘The number of Journeymen out | 
of employment is also large, and out of 
all just proportion. There are hundreds 
of them in the City constantly wandering 
from shop to shop in search of work, | 
while many of them have families in a 
state of absolute want. One by one the 
articles of their furniture have been sold | 
to supply bread which the disheartened | 
workman could not earn, and at last the 


‘In this apartment often live the man with | Sold to the customers for $3. This of 


There is a good deal of this | 


/dry- goods box, two or three broken and 


'en both. 


his work-bench, his wife and five or six | Course relates to the finest kind of Custom- 
children of all ages; and perhaps a pal-| work. 

sied grandfather or grandmother, and oft- [P. S. Since the above was in type our 
In one corner is a squalid bed, | correspondent has sent us the continuation of 
and the room elsewhere is occupied by | his article — from which we print the follow- 
the work-bench, a cradle made from a| ing confirmation of the observations we our- 

| selves have made :] 

seatless chairs, a stewpan and kettle. | The boots and shoes made in the City, 
Here is the whole of that thing so noble} are principally ‘ Custom-made,’ that is, 
in the abstract, so lofty in the destiny | made to order The more common article 
intended for it, so full of every source of | sold here, is chiefly manufactured in the 


~ 


| joy and gladness —a Family of human | Eastern States, where the workmen can 


beings. Here they work—here they / live for almost less than half the sum it 


‘cook, they eat, they sleep, they pray (if | costs our city mechanics. Transportation 











from those ple ices 5 here amounts to a mere | 
song, and ¢ onsequently our market is filled 
with this kind of work, and the laborer 
in this branch of Industry iu our city 
compelled to submit to the grinding com- 
petition engendered, and give all his labor, 
his time and his health to earn food and 
clothes. What, think you, the workman 
of our city gets paid for making 
and which are sold at the 
establishments at low a price as to 
make the buyer eye the seller and wonder 
where he stole them? Does he get a fair 
remuneration —does he even get a remu- 
neration for his time and labor’ No—he 
cannot — he does not /ive on his wages — 
he merely exists —chameleon-like, on 
air. 

The tools and implements, findings, &c. 
in fact, nearly all the articles used in the 
making of boots and shoes, have hitherto 
been imported, but of late years we have 
got to manufacturing these things our- 
selves, and it may be said that the impor- 
tation does not now exceed twenty-five 
per cent. 

The making of Las/s -—- though not ear- 
ried on very extensively in our city — yet 
deserves a little notice from our hands, 

a branch connected with the subject we 
are treating of. 

There are about twelve establishments. 
employing , On an average, from twenty- 
five to thirty hands the yearround. These 
manufacture chiefly for the city trade. A 
journeyman at this business, working ten 
hours a day, can make from seven to nine 
dollars a week. ‘There are more who 
make eight than seven or nine dollars a 
week. 

Of the many hard-working and industri- 
ous classes of our fellow-citizens, the 
journeymen shoemakers stand among the 
first in this r They are a tempe- 
rate people, and a large portion of them 
attend Divine on Sundays. As 
you pass along through the thoroughfares 
of our city, should chance lead you to 
take a peep into their workshops, you will 


is 


boots 


shoes Cc veap 


So 


respect. 


service 


always find them busy as the bee that 
draws honey from the flower. They are 
up with the dawn of the morning, and 


even after the shade of night has thrown 
its mantle o’er all things — when almost 
all the other trades have knocked off 
work—you will find éhem toiling and 
toiling during those hours which ought to 
be appropriated to relaxation from the 
cares of day.— Tribune. 


THE DIVINE. 


Say not the law divine 


LAW 

Is hidden from thee, and afar removed! 
That law within would shine, 

If there its glorious light were sought and 


loved. 


Sear not on high, 


Nor ask, who there shall bring it down to 
earth; 
That vaulted sky 
Hath no such star, didst thou but know its 


worth. 


Nor launch thy bark, 


In search thereof, upon a shoreless sea, 
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At home! at home! 


That 


word is placed, thy mouth, thy heart 


within, 

O! seek it there, 
Turn to its teachings with devoted will, 

Watch unto prayer, 
And in the power of faith that law fulfil. 

This much needed re- 
the Washington U. 8. 
Journal, is finding new champions in all 
That 


ing verbiage is indispensable, will hardly 


Law Rerorm. 
formation, says 


directions. a reform of its unmean- 


be questioned by any who have examined 
The 


some of the practices of the law: 


the subject. following is a hit at 


‘Tom strikes 
shoulders with a rattan 


A Lawyer’s Srory. 
Di c k over the 


aS 
big as your little finger.”’ A lawyer 
would tell you the story something in 
this way: ‘** And that whereas the said 
Thomas, at the said Providence, in the 
year and day aforesaid, in and upon the 
body of the said Richard, in the peace 
of God and the State, then and there be- 
ing, did make a most violent assault, and 


inflicted a great many and divers blows, 
kicks, cuffs, thumps, bumps, contusions, 
cashes, wounds, hurts, damages and in- 
juries, in and upon the head, neck, bre 

stomach, hips, knees, shims and he ni of 
said Richard, with divers sticks, 


poles, clubs, logs of wood, 


canes, 


stones, dirks, 


pistols, cutlasses, blud- 


>| 
geons, blunderbusses and boarding pikes, 


swords, daggers 


then and there held in the hands, fists, 
claws, and clutches of him the said Tho- 
mas.’’ 


FOURIERISM. 

Perhaps we shall be more generally 
understood when we say ‘ Fourierism,”’ 
than Association —the term given by the 
disciples of Fourier to his system of 
social organization. We must confess 
that, until recently, we had looked upon 
this system, at war, not only with 
the true interests of Labor, but with the 
actual and natural rights of Property. 
We have reason to believe that there are 
many who it a synonyme of 
agrarianism, and accompany it with ideas 


as 


Consi der 


of the destruction of the domestic affec- 
tions, and the annihilation of domestic 
ties. 


We do not know that we can better 
employ the space we have now te spare 


than by a refutation of this fallacy. Al- 
though not yet converted, we are in a 
fair way of becoming a believer in the 


system of the French philosopher. In 
deference, therefore, to what may be our 
future faith, we proceed with our subject. 
We defy any writer, the most conser-| 
vative, to state the basis upon which the 
right to Property maintained, with 
more correctness and justice to all sides, 


is 


{than it is stated in the following extract 


from **Godwin’s Concise View of the 
Doctrines of Charles Fourier ’’ —a stand- 
ard authority among the Associationists 
of this country : 


*“ Yet Man, made in the image of God, 

Which has no ark, ; may, like him, transform and create. Out of | 

No dove to bring this olive branch to thee |an ungrateful soil, he makes a fertile field ; 
g . 


Then do not roam 
In search of that which wandering cannot 


win, 


| he 
| received. 


from the rude mass of rock, he constructs a 
palace ; worthless earthy matter he converts 
into gems and precious metals; in a word | 
centuples the value of all that he has| 


What man thus derives from his | 


| the working classes; 











a a ee 


| labor, may with peculiar propriety be said to 
be his: it is that which, without him, would 
not have existed; he may dispose of it as he 
pleases; it is his property, his goods, his 
right to capital.” 





Here is certainly a refutation of the 
charge of agrarianism. Association pro- 
mises as much security and as complete 
identity of Property, as does the present 
social organization. 

But another inquirer may ask, is not 
this system, like all the rest, exclusive? 
one sided! Where is your definition of 
the rights of Labor? I should like to 
see whether you have any thing in your 
philosophy upon that subject, quite as 
important as the right to Property. We 
will endeavor to satisfy you. 

** But each one may claim his share in 
every object which has received no im- 
provement from the hand of man, and in the 
primitive and raw value of every thing that 
has been transformed or created by labor. 
This is the right of all, — it is the right of 
the laborer. 

** This right is broadly recognized in the 
Phalanx, where each one may lay hold of 
all raw material which he expects to use, 
by enrolling himself in the group charged 
with the preparation of that matter. The 
Phalanx goes further; although it is impos- 
sible to live at this day without industry, 
upon wild fruits and roots, it concedes the 
right of doing nothing to whoever will con- 
tent himself upon a minimum sufficient to 
secure him against every painful privation.”’ 


Association thus promises to labor a 
legitimate reward, while it protects capi- 
tal in all its just rights. Its change 
consists in its placing labor above all 
contingency, making both its employment 
and its reward certain. In an Associa- 
tion, employment and compensation are 
provided for all who labor, in the very 
basis of its organization. ‘The advantage 
which this system presents, over the 
present, is obvious. The only question 
IS, is it practicable ? 

It will 
respects 


be seen then that Fourierism 
both capital and labor. How 
then are we to regulate them, so that 
they may act, each for the benefit of the 
other, and for their own welfare, at the 
same time! ‘This is the great problem 
which Fourierism assumes to solve. In 
the mean time, Society is becoming hour- 
ly in greater peril from its present organ- 


ization. Speaking of the relation be- 
tween property and labor, the volume 


| before us says : 


“It is time to approach a question which 
science must resolve, if it wishes to prevent 
the commotions with which nearly all civil- 
ized society is menaced — a question which, 
in Europe, and perhaps ere long in this 
country, will leave the studies of philoso- 
phers and the pages of essayists, to take up 
arms in the streets, to get itself decided by 
broadswords and muskets. It is the ques- 
tion of Property -- the question of the recip- 
rocal rights of Labor and Capital — rights 
that we ought to respect in an equal force, 
because they are both legitimate, 

“ This question, we say, must be settled 
by Science, or it will be by revolution. No 
one who considers the circumstances under 
which the mass of the people every where 
exist; that while wealth is generally in- 
creasing, they are as rapidly deteriorating — 
a fact which puzzles all our politic al econo- 
mists; that the many are growing poorer 
and the rich richer ; that the very improve- 
ments of the age are still further depressing 
no one can consider 
these, and a thousand kindred facts, without 
feeling that a great change, violent or peace- 
ful, must be wrought in the condition of the 
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masses, They feel that the adjustments of 
Property are wrong, and they demand the 
remedy.” 


These are the facts, — we leave their 
consideration for the present. In the 
meantime, is not this same Fourierism 


worthy of our attention. Let us patient- 
ly examine it, and see whether or not 7 
is the remedy. — Pittshurg Journal. 


REVIEW. 


Essays on Human Rights and ther Pi 
litical Guarantees. By EK. P. Hurtevr. 
New York: Greeley and MeKIrath. 


1845. pp. 218. 


We have kept this book lying upon our 


}- 


table for some time under the hope that 
we should soon find leisure and space to 


examine the various subjects of which it 


treats, and give the more important of 


them an ample review in our columns. 
But having carefully and even elaborately 
perused the work, we find that we cannot 
at present do justice to the important 
considerations which it presents, consist- 
ently with other engagements, and are 


ourselves 


compelled to content with a 
brief notice. 
To an Associationist —to one who has 


dwelt intently upon the evils and miseries 
to which Humanity in its present condition 
is subjected, — the title of this work sug- 
Asa 


philanthropist aiming at universal deliver- 


gests thoughts of intense interest. 


ance from this abyss of sorrows, and 


earnestly desiring the cooperation of the 


gifted and the good, he will eagerly 
examine its pages with the hope of 


finding there a recognition of the funda- 
mental rights of man, together with a 
demand upon society that such rights be 
duly respected and adequately secured. 
But in that hope he will be disappointed. 
The book solves none of those problems 
whieh he regards as of the first impor- 
tance, and the solution of which, as he 
firmly believes, must precede any general 
and permanent improvement in the con- 
dition of the human family. 


On the other hand, the work contains 
many principles and propositions which 
would startle the staid and sober conser- 
vative — the stickler for the present order 
of things in church and state—and he 
would tremble with alarm at the thought 
of putting them in practice. ‘Though the 
author aspires not to a higher, juster, and 
nobler organization of society, and appa- 
rently dreams of none, yet he thirsts for 
progress in pure ciweltzation, and has some 
glimpses, more or less distinct, of certain 
radical errors in existing political consti- 
tutions and laws. Viewed in this aspect, 


his thoughts, 


with 
clearness and force, and often with ele- 


always expressed 


gance, are of great importance, and we 


welcome them with cordial sympathy. | 


He is one step in advance of the age, 


though that step appears to us to bea 
short one. 

The author bases most of his conclu- 
sions upon the analysis of the human soul 
as furnished by Phrenology, assuming the 
Phrenological system to be demonstrably 
We for that 


science than he has, believing it to be but 


true. have less respect 
partial and fragmentary truth, and there- 
fore but imperfectly true, yet we sub- 
stantially agree with him in his deduc- 


tions from it as far as they go, only com- 


plaining that they are as imperfect as the 


source from which they are drawn. In- 
deed his own respect for Phrenology 


seems subordinate to that which he enter- 
tains for complete and pure democracy 
in government, with universal suffrage in 
its largest sense; and in connection with 
the democratic theory he assumes posi- 
tions to which we are not prepared to 
The 


guides to truth than the best speculations 


assent. laws of nature are better 
of political theorists. 
But 


when viewed from our position, it con- 


unsatisfactory as is this work, 


tains many practical suggestions which 
we should rejoice to see adopted in eivi- 
As 


author's remarks respecting 


lized society. an instance, we will 
refer to the 
the treatment of criminals and the puan- 
ishment of crimes. With all that he says 
on this subject we heartily coneur, and 
are delighted to perceive that like sen- 
timents are beginning to be entertained 
and freely avowed by some of the best 
minds in this country and in Europe. 
We cannot refrain from extracting from 
the work before us such passages as will 
explain the author’s views (and our own) 
with reference to this important subject. 
** Life, liberty and reputation are involved 
in the modes of inflicting punishment for 
criminal offences. These are the most sa- 
cred of human rights —and the question, 
how far an offender may be curtailed or 
deprived of their enjoyment, though often 
discussed, has never been settled by the 
laws to the satisfaction of philosophic minds. 


The State has no more important duty than | 


to determine its proper line of conduct in 
this respect — and the leading principles of 
its criminal jurisprudence ought to be settled 
in its fundamental law. A barrier ought to 
be placed in the Constitution against any 
injustice to a prisoner of state — since the 
passions of mankind are apt to rage violently 
against him —and while his case demands 
the most careful and tender consideration, 
the passions of the multitude may hurry him 
to destruction. The prisoner of State — 
what a history has the world presented of 
his wrongs ! — and who hath not risen from 


the perusal of that history in doubt whether, | 


on the whole, the State has not been more 
criminal than its prisoners ?” 


“Tt is unfortunate that our language fur- 


out meaning. 


nishes no word which expresses the idea of | 


| that procedure which the State can right- 


fully take for the prevention of crime and 
the reformation of offenders. We call it 
punishment, which conveys to most minds a 
wrong idea. It imports vengeance to an- 
swer the demands of human passions which 
have been excited by the offence — security 
from further wrong by disabling the offend- 


er —a terror and example to mankind — and, 


| 
| 


; 


in some cases, the reformation of the evil 
doer. But this latter is poorly provided for, 
and restitution to the injured party scarcely 
enters into the account. 

“‘ This compound idea of punishment is 
altogether wrong, as well because of the 
false elements which enter into it, as by the 
omission of proper ones. The offender is 
endowed with all the rights of a man — he 
is one of the people composing the State, 
and can claim the perfect enjoyment of 
every right as against the State and every 
citizen thereof, except when security for the 
rights of others demands that this enjoyment 
by him shall be limited or restrained. By 
his offence he forfeits no rights whatever, 
but only incurs a limitation, a restraint of 
their enjoyment so long as the public safety 
may require. This is justified by the prin- 
ciple of self-defence.” 


** Let the court and jury, then, determine 
that the prisoner has done an act for which 
the laws demand his imprisohment, and let 
him be imprisoned accordingly. Let those 
who have him in custody critically examine 
into his history and condition of mind, and 
by all the means which science affords, under- 
take his cure and correction. Let him re- 
main in custody so long as his case may 
require —for life if need be — but for so 
long a time, at any rate, as the safety of so- 
ciety may demand. Let him be treated as a 
moral patient, with a view to his restoration 
to liberty; let every thing be done in his 
behalf in the spirit of kindness by intelligent, 
experienced, and scientific keepers; and if, 
happily, a cure be effected, let them dismiss 
him with the divine injunction, ‘ Go and sin 
no more.’ ” 


We flatter ourselves that we have many 
readers in whose bosoms these sentiments 
will find a weleome reception. 





Big Abel and the Little Manhattan. By 
Cornetivus Matnews. New York: 
Wilev and Putnam. 161 Broadway. 
pp. 93. 

This little book is a sketch of New 
York city, in its present state, or, we 
should rather say, a sketchy outline. 
Big Abel is the lineal descendant of old 
Heinrick Hydson, and the Little Man- 
hattan stands in the same relation to the 
old Indian Chief who once ruled the 
Island on which the city is built. The 
latter claims the city as his “ Right of 
Nature,’’ the former as discoverer, pur- 
chaser, navigator, trader, builder, and so 
forth. 

In fine, the book seems intended as an 
allegory, showing the respective claims 
of nature and civilized man to the results 
of civilization, as manifested there. Per- 
haps we attribute more consequence to 
Mr. Mathews’ conception than of right 
belongs to it, but we can find no other 
meaning in the book, and we have faith 
enough to believe it was not written with- 
This doubt arises from the 
poor use made of the materials ready to 
his hand, and because it seems to us no 
man can once enter upon this ground and 
be contented with such a superficial, out- 
side view as is here presented to us. 

We need only say, to show the partial 
aspect in which Mr. Mathews has seen 
what he describes, that while he gives to 
the Little Manhattan the Battery and 
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other natural beauties of the city, he|society under which man is struggling. | 


the Five 
Points, that necessary result of civiliza- 


places to his account also, 
tion, that back ground of the picture, 
upon the prominent figures of which he 
throws his strongest light. 

Several characters are brought in as! 
representatives of the various classes who 
play their parts upon the stage of the 
great city, and Mr. Mathews’ conclusion 
is, that **‘ the time could never come, in 
[a 


huckster] ‘‘ could cease to be, for one; 


the great city, when Mrs. Saltus’ 


the great Packet Captain, for another ; 
the two Pinkeys for two more; the In- | 
dian Doctor, with his home-grown herbs ; 
the young seamstress, always.”’ 

** How their hearts sunk at that.” 

** A pale young laborer, like this, al- 


ways ; a poor attorney ; and yet, a mighty 
merchant, at the water-side, to bring the 
city up again; and a Big Abel, always,”’ | 
for Abel represents the great landed-pro- 
Mr. Mathews 
hope for the future. 


prietor. Truly has no| 

And yet he says: 

‘*'The marching song of the great city, 
setting forth toward the mighty future he 
is called to fill.”’ 

We wish we had space for other ex- | 


tracts, for though, as we have said, Mr. 


Mathews sees but one side, and that the | 
one most prominent outside, yet there | 
there in his book, little 


passages, which seem to show he cannot 


are, here and 


quite shut out the saddening sights which | 
ferced themselves upon him as he looked, 
but which he turned away from, deter-| 
mined to gaze only upon such proofs of 
prosperity, as would most please his eye, 
and best proclaim the flourishing condi- 
tion of the ‘‘ great city.”’ 

Many readers will no doubt call the | 
style an affected one ; it may be so, or it| 
may be Mr. Mathews’ own, by birth-right 
or adoption; however this may be, its | 
quaintness and the vividness of its ima- 


Adventures of Captain Sumon Suggs, late 


| 

| 

gery are pleasing. | 
- . 

of the Tallapoosa Volunteers; together | 

' 

} 


with Taking the Census, and other 
Alabama _ Sketches. By a Country 
Epiror. 


from life, and other illustrations by 
Darley. Philadelphia: Cary & Hart. 
1845. 


With a Portrait of ‘* Simon” 
The style in which this book is got up, | 


and the uncommon excellence of its ilJus- 


crowd of shabby and worthless publica- | 
tions with which the literary market is 
Its humor is rich and 


infested. genuine, 


and its scenes true to life. We eommend 


| 
| 
| 
the book to the lovers of fun, especialy | 
to those who can see through its wit the | 
true picture it presents of the duplicity | 
and selfishness which naturally spring 


from the isolated and antagonistic state of 
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The scene with the office-seeker, and 
the 
worthy attention in this age and country, 


‘* fighting tiger,’’ are 


mad with polities and speculation. 


POETRY. 








For the Harbinger. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 
The Sun, which lights our task, shuts out 
The worlds that compass us about ; 
All day the spirits’ sails are furled, 
Moored in its little work-day world ; 
This work-day world is then the All, 
For duty knows nor great nor small, 


But labor done, then cometh Night, 
Unveils the sky; and full in sight 

Stars numberless salute our star, 

And shoals of worlds tempt thought afar. 
Then trim the sails, O soul, and try 

The ocean depths of Unity. 





A DIRGE FOR THE NAMELESS. 
BY KATE CLEAVELAND. 


In a dream, in a dream, 

By the cool glimmering stream, 
Her pillow, moss only, 

She lay all white and fair, 

With dead flowers in her hair, 
Still, still and lonely. 


Was it sleep? was it sleep ? 
With its dreams dark and deep, 
That thus overcame her ? 
With her small snowy hands, 
And long hair in raven bands, 
How shal! we name her? 


O’er the robes thin and white, 
That shrouded form sv slight, 

The wood-snail was creeping ; 
On the cheek wan and clear 
There lay a piteous tear, — 


She had been weeping. 


Shut, shut beneath the skies, 
Were her soft gleaming eyes, 
The lids drooping over, — 
Her sleep was deep and sound, 
On the damp, chilling ground ; 


Where was her lover? 


Above her, leaves were stirred, 
For there a little bird 
In sunshiny weather, 
Had built a nursing nest, 
And the brood beneath its breast 
Nestled together. 


Still, still and motionless ! 
Yielding us no caress, 

Her white arms were folded ; — 
Thick-strewn along her way, 
Dark-colored berries lay 

Where they had moulded. 


Low on her mossy bier, 
Long had she lain we fear ; 

The stones were not colder, 
Down in the glassy stream, 
Nor did so whitely gleam 

To the beholder. 


particularly | 











Bright in her loneliness ! 
Whom did her beauty bless ? 
What reft her of reason ? 


Gave she her heart to one 
Who some foul wrong had done ? 


Was it Love’s treason ? 


Loved she as one we know, 
Whose life is ebbing slow — 
Whose love unrequited 
Flows back upon the heart 
With a dull pain and smart, — 
| Slighted, all slighted ! 


This much is all we know, 
Here in her voiceless woe, 


| 

The green leaves around her ; 
Making no moan or "plaint, 

Calm, lowly as a saint — 

Death came and found her! 

| 


Cincinnati Herald. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
| contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
| gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
| tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
| commerce, to business, to active life. 
Da. CHANNING. 





| THE UNIVERSALITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
| The doctrine of Universal Association, 
|and the man who spent forty years of a 
life of devotion and self-denial in diseov- 
‘ering and developing its principles, are 
often accused of infidelity. We will say 
'a few words on this subject —not that 


we care about refuting the accusations of 
suspicious ignorance and malignant pre- 


judice, but we take the occasion to give to 


those who have the words of religion and 
‘religious faith most often in their mouths, 
‘a short lesson upon ¢rue and genuine 
| Faith, or, as Fourrer calls it, ‘* Universal 
|and Integral Faith.’ 
| Of all the writers whom we have read, 
(we speak of scientific writers,) we have 
‘met with none in whose works there is 
manifested so deep and so universal a 
Faith in Providence as in those of Fou- 
rier, and we state and are prepared to 
| > ° 
| prove that the plan of the Social Order 
‘given to the world by him, is the only 
| truly religious system of society that has 


} . mn . 
been proposed to mankind. The four 


— 
societies that have alread 


vy existed on the 


earth,— the Savage and Patriarchal, Bar- 
the 
work of mere human instinct and external 


barian and Civilized,—are either 
'cireumstances, or of human legislators 
| and law-givers. Not so with the ‘* Com- 
|bined Order’* which Fourier proposes. 
| He declares that God before creating man 
and the elements of society, such as In- 


dustry, the Arts, Sciences, &c., must 


i 
| 
| 
| have had the plan of a social organization 
}in his intelligence, which, when estab- 





lished, would produce the reign of justice | 
and harmony on earth, and that the hu- 
man passions and faculties are all adapted 
The task of 


human reason is to discover this divine 


to this social mechanism. 


social order, and establish it upon earth, 
as it has been to discover the positive sci- 
Ata hun- 

| 


dred places in his works, Fourier declares 


ences, industry, and the arts. 


that he gives to the world no system of | 
his own; that he has endeavored only to 
discover the Social Code or Order pre- 
destined by Providence for Man before 
creating him. The plan he proposes can 
be tried upon a small scale without injury 
class, — without revolutions 
if it it 

spread gradually by general consent, and 


to any or 


bloodshed, and succeeds, will 


replace the existing order peaceably and | 


with just regard to the interests of all. 
Instead of seeking for the divine social 

laws, philosophers and legislators, from 

Solon-and Lyecurgus down to those of the 


present time, have devised and estab- 


lished laws and institutions of their own, 


and have forced obedience to them by the 
the scaffold. We 
living under the arbitrary laws of Grecian 


prison and are now 
and Roman lawgivers, slightly modified 
by those of modern times, maintained by 
a hundred means of constraint, and en- 
gendering still, as they ever have done, 
Indigence, Fraud, Injustice, Oppression, 
and War, filling the world with discord 
and misery. 

The faith 
human 


God 


affections and 


had created the 


feelings for order 


that 


and harmony, that he had pre-composed 
a social Order which would secure the 
reign of happiness and unity on earth, 
burned with a deep intensity in the soul 
of Fourier, and sustained him in his long 
We find ina 
great many persons a lively faith in God, 


and laborious researches. 


but it applies to the other world only; 
it does not extend to this earth and the 
social affairs of men; they do not believe 
that God has provided for a true social 
order and the harmonious government of 
it 
given over to evil, and that suffering is to 
Their faith 
is limited, partial ; it embraces the future 


this world, for their faith is that 


is 
be for ever the lot of man. 


life only, and not this life; it is not wni- 
versal. 

Now we want a universal and integral 
faith ; — faith in Ged’s social Providence : 


— faith that he has created the human 


passions and 


for order and 
unity ;— faith that he has preealeulated 


affections 


the organization of human societies as he 
has the laws of growth of the humblest | 
thing in nature, and that happiness is to 
descend upon earth, from which it is now | 
banished. 


** Of all kinds of impiety,’”’ says Fou-! 


rier, ‘‘the most unfortunate is that arro- | 


R. 
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having created Man, the affections, and 
the materials of industry, without having 
fixed upon any plan for their organization 
To think thus is to 
attribute to the Creator a want of reason’ 


and government. 
at which man would blush; it is falling 
into an irreligion worse than Atheism, for 
the Atheist d 
by denying him; he only lowers and dis- 


oes not lower the Divinity 


honors himself by entertaining an opinion | 
bordering upon madness. But our legis-| 
lators strip the Supreme Being of his 
noblest prerogative; [his social pravi- 
dence and the providing a plan of social 
and moral harmony on earth ;] they pre- 
tend in an implied manner that he has 
pre-composed no social Code, as they set 
up their own societies, and as a conse- 
quence, that his providence is limited and 
partial. It would he so if he had for- 
gotten to provide fur the most urgent 
of their collective wants, that of a uni- 
form social Order, which would regulate 
with unity the relations and passions to. 
their inhabitants. ”’ 

There is no doubt that this faith in the 
universality of God’s Providence was 
strengthened in Fourier’s mind by his | 
having a solution of the profound and 
mysterious problem of the cause of Evil. 
He understood the causes of the past suffer- 
ing of Humanity on earth, and he knew 
hew to reconcile it with the wisdom and 
goodness of God—the want of which 
understanding has driven so many into 
Atheism, and taken from almost all the 
faith that the Providence of the Divinity 
embraces this world as well as the other ; 
that divine truth, justice, and harmony, 


are to govern here as in all other parts of 


the universe, and that ‘“*‘ His kingdom is 


to come on earth as it is in heaven.’’ 

A gentleman of great discernment who 
was well acquainted with Fourier, (M. 
Jules Lechevalier,) once made to us the 
following remarks: we repeat them be- 
cause they express perfectly a thought of 
he, ‘‘ was 
domineered — was possessed by the idea 


our own. ‘* Fourier,’’ said 
ot God: his conception of the universal- | 
ity of his Providence was so clear, he 
was so fully convinced that Divine Wis- 
dom had provided for the general govern- 


ment of man on earth and the harmonious 


| action of the several forces with which it 


had endowed him, that he could not rea- 
son outside of this hypothesis; in all his 
scientific researches, he sought solely to 
discover the plans of Providence ; and the 
truths which he announced, he gave —| 
not as conceptions of his own— but as 
simple discoveries of the laws of na-| 


| 
/ture, which might have been discovered | 


long since by men of science, had they | 
had faith in the universality of Provi- 
dence.” 


We now make a few quotations from 
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the action of Providence in relation to 
the social affairs of mankind. His lan- 
guage always strikes us as full of sim~- 





plicity and grandeur, of plain common 
sense, and yet of sublimity; it is a style 
singularly full of contrasts, but always 
united in the grandest thought; it is elo- 
quent, but it is the eloquence of gigantic 
conception, not perhaps of flowery rhet- 
oric. 

“The idea of a preéstablished social 
destiny for mankind,’’ says Fourier, “* of 
a divine theory based upon mathematical 
justice for the regulation of the human 
passions and the social relations of mam, 
will excite the derision of the scientific 
men of the day.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless how can we conceive 
that the Being infinitely wise, could have 
eréated our passions and faculties without 
having first determined upon their em- 
The 
Deity, vecupied for an eternity past in 
creating and organizing worlds, could he 


ployment and social functions! 


| have been ignorant that the first collective 


want of their inhabitants, is that of a 
social order to regulate their relations and 
passions? ”’ 

‘* Left to the direetion of our pretended 
sages, the passions engender scourges 
which would make us doubt whether they 
are the work of an evil spirit or of the 
Divinity. Try successively the laws of 
men the most revered, of a Solon or a 
Draco, of a Lycurgus or a Minos, and 
you will see them reproduce invariably 
the social scourges — Indigence, Fraud, 
Oppression, Carnage—which are the 
effects of the Passions in their false and 
inverted action. Must not the Creator 
have foreseen this shameful result of hu-~ 
man legislation? He could have seen 
the effects of it in millions of globes 
created prior to ours; he must have 
known before creating us and giving us 
Passions, that human reason would not be 
capable of harmonizing them, and that 
the human race would require a legislater 
wiser than itself,”’ 

‘* As a consequence, the Creator, un- 
less we believe that his Providence is in- 
sufficient and circumscribed, and that he 
is indifferent as to the happiness of his 
creatures, must have composed for us a 
social Code, or a system of social and 
industrial organization, applicable to all 
mankind, who every where have the same 
passions, and he must have given us the 
reason to discover it, which we can do 
whenever it shall please men to raise the 
question whether it is thev who are ta 
devise and institute laws and institu- 
tions of their own, or whether they are 
to search for those predestined for us by 
Divine wisdom,” 

‘** There must exist for us then a destiny 
of Order, or a plan of Providence, for the 


gant prejudice which suspects God of | Fourier to illustrate the view he takes of! regulation and government of our social 
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relations. The task of genius was to 


search for and discover it in the study of 


the laws of human nature or passional 
attraction, which is the interpreter of it, 
and tends to it ceaselessly as to its natural 
mechanism.”’ 

** Another indication : how can we sup- 
pose the Creator more imprudent than the 


merestnovice among men W hen a man 
collects building materials does he fail to 


make, either himSelf or by the aid of an 


architect, a plan for the, employment of 


those materials? What should we think 


of a person who, purchasing stone, wood 


work, and materials of all kinds for a 
vast edifice, did not know what kind of a 
building he intended to erect, and ac- 
knowledged that he had collected all 


these materials without having thought 
of the use which he should make of them? 
would be 


Such a man pronounced to be 


in a state of mental aberration! ”’ 


‘* Such, nevertheless, is the degree of 


folly which sophists attribute to the Deity 
in supposing that he could have created 


the passions, characters, instincts, and 


other materials of the social edifice with- 


out having fixed upon any } for ther 


in 
4 pian 


emp loyme nl and application. 


Fourier has devoted some seventy-five 


or eighty pages in his large work entitled 


‘** Theory of Universal Unity,’’ to proving 


that the Creator has not left to the genius 


ef a Solon or a Justinian the care 


framing a social order for the government 
of mankind and the regulation of the hu- 


man Passions, but that prior to the erea- 


tion of man, he fixed upon a plan of 


social unity and harmony, and that human 


14 
should 


reason endeavor to discover this 
precalculated destiny instead of usurping, 
Titan the highest prerogative 


God, and doubting the universality of his 


like, 
Providence. We have space for but two 
more short extracts. In speaking of the 


goodness of the radical affections im- 
planted in Man, if properly applied and 
rightly developed, h: 


= We cannot tvo 


Being who has created our twelve radical 


Says 


oite 


n repeat, that the 


Passions, [by Passions, Fourier under 


stands all the spiritual powers or forees 
in Man —variously called affections, fee}- 
ings, instincts, faculties, &c.] and our 
eight hundred and ten characters, has 
been oceupied for an eternity past In cre- 
ating men and passions in thousands ef 
millions of worlds. He certainly has had 
time to learn by experience what distrib- 
utive proportions should be observed in 


He has 


doubtlessly to do without the advice of a 


such a work. wisdom enough 


few moralists and philosophers of our 


little globe, who not having the power to 
of the 


passions, Or springs of action in the hu- 


destroy or change a single one 


man soul, should, instead of declaiming 


against them, have sought fur the soeial 


ot 


of 
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mechanism to which the Creator destined | 


them ;— should have raised the question 
whether it was the Divinity who erred in 
the distribution of the passional system, 
or Whether it is human reason which has 
wandered astray in adopting for the me- 
chanism of the Passions, the Civilized 
and Barbarian Societies, which misdirect 
and pervert them, and are so incompati- 
ble with the nature of man that they ean 


only be sustained by prisons, scaffolds, 


police organizations, and other means of 


constraint and repression.’’ 

In another place Fourier observes : 

‘* We will terminate these remarks by 
If God 


permitted us to judge those worlds which 


a glance at the errors of worlds. 


have failed in their social career ; if he gave 
the 


us power 


some thousands of them in order to com- 


of visiting and inspecting 


pare and analyze their social progress, as 
we analyze that of our own planet, should 
we be astonished to find among the num- 
ber a few that were stunted and paralyzed, 
in their career like a vessel 
This 


wardness or failure of some globes would 


and arrested 


stranded on a sand bank? back- 


not surprise us any more than to see some 


men stunted or crippled among the popu- 


lation of a city, or some blighted trees, 
without growth in a large forest. The 
same law applies to globes: they are 


creatures subject individual accidents, 
ind social 


Our 
globe is not affested with any irremedia- 


to delavs, both in their material 


growth; some even are failures. 

ble defect; [although the long continu- 
of 

upon it, has produced the growth and 

of 


steppes, destroying vegetation to a fright- 


ance social discord and subversion 


spread vast deserts, marshes, and 


ful extent and deranging the magnetic 
and atmospheric systems; ] it is afflicted 
with a temporary derangement only, 
which aets both upon the material of the 
planet and the social condition of man- 


kind. 


ifest by the congelation of the poles, and 


‘The materia] derangement is man- 


the devastated state of a large portion of 


its surface, and as to the moral derange- 


ment, itis still more palpable; we have 
but to look at the multitude of beggars 
that swarm in our civilized societies, at 
our battle fields, at our mercantile frauds 
and spirit of rapacity, at our financial and 
judicial spoliations, and what is worse 
at our charlatans in politics and philoso- 
phy, extolling the perfection of what they 
call their advanced Civilization, when the 
people ask for bread and employment, 
and when common sense demands that 
they should secure to the civilized multi- 
tude the privileges which the savage and 
even the animal enjoy, the right of labor 
and individual independence.”’ 

Fourier looks upon the human race as 


one great colleetive being, endowed with 


free will and independent action, having 
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a high and noble function to perform on 
earth, which it must accomplish by ite 
own genius and its own labors. He rea- 
sons upon the progress of this collective 
Being and its social polity as he would 
upon those of a single individual ; and he 
who cannot elevate his mind to take those 
general views, and speculate upon the 
career of the human race and the globe 
as he would upon that of a single being, 
the 
Provi- 


is not eapable of searching into 


mighty plans and measures of 
dence. 

fourier considers that the social career 
of mankind, owing to several causes 
which he points eut, has been retarded ; 
that the periods of social ignorance and 
weakness and their effeets,— incoherence 
and discord, (which are attendant wpon 
the career of every created thing ; —the 
single individual, for example, must go 
through a period of infantine weakness 
and ignorance, through various diseases 
and sufferings of infancy, like teethmg, 
&e., and this law, though varied in ap- 
plication, extends to the huiman race,) 
these periods have been prolonged con- 
siderably beyond what was necessary ; 
the consequences are the neglected and 
of the earth’s sur- 


devastated condition 


fuce, particularly of Asia and Africa, 
and the social misery that reigns upon 
The of the 


former — the ravaged state of the planet, 


globe. characteristics 


our 


are pestilential exhalations from marshes 
and deserts, engendering the cholera, the 
plague, malignant fevers and other epi- 
demic diseases, the terrible simoons, the 
deadly desert winds, the eneroachment of 
the polar ices and snows upon the tempe- 
the of 
and climate, sudden and violent flactua- 


rate zone, derangement seasons 
tions in temperature, prolonged droughts 
and excessive rains, which exhaust vege- 
tation, excess of heat and cold, &c. &e. 
As to the characteristics of Social Disor- 
der, they are familiar enongh to all; we 
the 


heads of Indigence, national and individ- 


may sum them up under general 


ual; Fraud and Rapacity in all their 


varieties : Oppression, politieal and so- 





cial: Carnage, lenorance and Degrada- 
tion. 

Swiss Testimony To Evcene Sve. 
The inhabitants of the valley of St. 


Imier in Switzerland have sent to the cel- 
ebrated novelist a magnificent watch with 
a letter from which we extract a passage. 

‘¢The inhabitants of the valley of St. 
almost engaged in 


Imier, exclusively 


manufactures and agriculture, will mot 
undertake a panegyrie of the author of 
The Mysteries of Paris, and The Wander- 
ing Jew, but if they are deficient in brilliant 
artifices of language and the talent of ut- 
tering sonorous laudatory phrases, they 


can nevertheless appreciate the utility of 





ence een 





your excellent works, and their agreement 
with the spirit and necessities of the age. 

‘¢ These books, whose fame is so wide 
spread and whose effect so great, have 
made us aware that the hostility to the 


Hel- 


17 
holds 80 


Jesuits felt by the republicans of 


vetia, is shared by a man who 


high a rank in the esteem of his cotem- 
We look 


in arms, for we are engaged in the same 


poraries. upon you as a brother 


combat. You with thought and intelli- 
gence, we by moistening the seil of our 
country with our blood to free it from a 
political order so fatal to the prosperity 
Guided 


these sentiments, we have opened a sub- 


and happiness of nations. by 


scription to obtain a watch, a product of 


our national industry, which we ask you 
to accept as an evidence of our lively sym- 


pathy and our gratitude." — Dem. Pacif. 


Ev- 


was 


Paris — LETTER FROM 
The letter 


written during the difficulty, which re- 


LABOR IN 
GENE Sve. following 
cently occurred between the journeymen 
carpenters of Paris and their employers. 
We republish it as a clear statement 


the condition to which the laboring popu- 


lation in Kurope is reduced by the pro-+ 


gress of civilization. We may be thankful 
that all the causes which produce these 


results are not in operation here. But 


one would enquire if our cities cannot 


furnish examples of such melancholy sta- 
tistics as Sue her 


‘© To the 


presents. 

Editors of the * Democr 
Crftawe 1 # 

‘* Gentlemen ; Permit me to be 


the 


heard in 


contest between the ourneymen car- 


penters and their employers, not as a dis- 
putant but simply to set down a few fig- 
ures, which as it appears to me will cast 
some light upon the question. 

‘“* The journeymen Carpenters complain 


of the 


they declare to be out of proportion with 


lowness of their wages, which 
their necessities. 

‘* These are the facts. 

_s journeyman carpenter earns at pres- 
ent four franes a day ; five days are to be 
deducted from each month for Sundays 
and festivals. ‘The wages of a month is 


But 


four months in which 


thus reduced to one hundred franes. 


in a year there are 


the laborer without work. So 


1S 


that 
the wages of a journeyman carpenter are 
reduced eight hundred 


to franes a year 


for eight months labor, (about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.) 


let 


This is his in- 


come now us his 


see 


expenses, 
Suppose a of three 


man his wife and child. 


family persons; a 


Lor such a fam- 


ily a miserable lodging costs in Paris 


200 franes a vear. 


‘* We have then rent, 200 franes : cloth- 
ing for their persons, wear of apparel, 
soap, interest on the cost of furniture, 


fuel, lights &c. &c. 200 franes, making 


of 
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100 


franes a y: 


There 400 
‘ar for the food of three per- 


franes. remains then 
sons, or not muc h more than twenty sous 
a day. 

‘This food, such as it is, costs about 
as follows: 

‘* Bread for three person 10 sous ; wine 
for the man 6 sous; dry vegetables, fat, 
water, salt for soup 5 sous, making in all 
21 sous. ‘lwo or three sous a day are 
also needed for unforeseen expenses or 
for the savings bank. 

‘* The laborer never has meat to eat, ex- 
cept an occasional fragment of unwhole- 


he 


and 


works at one of the most 


some pork ; 
toilsome exhausting employments 
that exists. 

‘¢ We are not engaged in declamation, 
we are merely writing down figures. 

‘* Moreover in this estimate, itis sup- 
posed that the laborer is never sick or 
But 
pelled to lie still a month, how shall that 


be 


without work. should he be com- 


provided for’ A coverlet, a mattrass 
are carried to the Munt-de-Piete, and at 
night the family shivers upon straw. 
\fter a week ef painful labor the artisan 
cannot think of and 


amusements plea- 


sures, and as for the means or the leisure 
for intellectual development, he is totally 
deprived of both. 

‘* The wife 
the household, with making or mending 
clothes, with washing, with taking care 


nothing, or if she 


of her child, can earn 
withdraw from these occupations to work 
in the city, her little gains hardly make 
up the expenses occasioned by her absence 
from home. 

‘* We have supposed the workman and 
his family in the most favorable condition, 
for there are many who have two or three 
children with an infirm father or mother 
at their charge, and to support so many 
persons shut up in one chamber, never 


Now 


claims of the journeymen 


more than fwenftz-one sous a day. 


we ask are the 
carpenters who find their position unsatis- 


factory, exorbitant’ Are they in the 


wrong in wishing to see their wages 
raised from 800 to about 1,000 francs a 
year? 

‘*]t seems to me, gentlemen, that it is 


unnecessary to add a word; our figures 
are more than eloquent; they have the 
all-powerful authority of a fact. 

‘* Eucene Sve.” 


We take from 


Pacifique, the following 


Procress IN FRANCE. 


the Democrati 
remarks from the Guefteur and Courier of 
Saint Quentin, respecting a eourse of lee- 
tures delivered in that place by Victor 
Considerant, in the early part of July. 
The Courter says, ‘* The success of M. 
Victor Considerant in this place has been 
+} 


remarkable ; the attendance upon the meet- 


ings, devoted to explanation of the theory 


occupied with the cares of 
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of Fourier, was daily more numerous ; 
and the audience more than once mani- 
fested its approbation by warm applause. 
At the concluding Jectures the public hall 
which was very large was completely fill- 
ed. 
quence of the speaker has made a deep 
impression ; and if all the ideas which he 
advanced were not instantly adopted, be- 
cause of the brevity with which he was 
compelled to treat the various points, we 
may be sure that attention has been arous- 
ed ; the works of the Associative School 
will now be studied with care, and we, 


The rapid, clear, and energetic elo- 


who since the establishment ef eur jeurn- 
al have endeavored to propagate the gen- 
eral principles of the theory of Fourier, 
shall enter more fully upon the labor with- 
out fear of any lack of interest onthe part- 
of our readers.”’ 

‘*M. Victor Conasiderant’’ says the 
Guctieur de Saint Quentin, has finished 
his lectures before an audience of some 
eight hundred persons. In order to go 
through in six lectures with an exposi- 
tion of the Associative theory, he was 
obliged to confine himself to the prin- 
cipal points. After having passed rapid- 
ly in review, the transformations under- 
gene by Society from Savageism to the 
phase of Civilization in which we live, 
after having set forth broadly and clearly 
the evils produced by anarchical competi- 
tion, and industrial incoherence, M. Con- 
siderant made a very distinct statement of 
the problem of the organization of labor, 
which now occupies thoughtful minds so 
entirely. He showed the organization of 
labor to be possible only by Assoeiation, 
and with the three essential elements of 
all production that is, by the combination 
of Capital, Labor and Skill, He then en- 
tered upon the proof of the faet, that it is 
according to the law of Providence that 
labor should be attractive, and demonstra- 
ted that the Associative theory alone fur- 
nished the means of realizing this sine qua 
non of terrestrial happiness, and finally he 
showed how this system ensures an equi- 
table distribution of the products of laber, 
without condemning any one to the mis- 
ery which for the greater part of the 
time is the lot of civilized laborers.” 

**M. Considerant’s lectures have cer- 
tainly inspired a large number of persons 
with the desire of beeoming more com- 
pletely acquainted with the system of the 
Associative School, and of comparing it 
with the theories in repute in the scientific 
world, in a word, of entering into an ex- 
amination of the social problems of which 
political questions are only the prelimina- 
ries.”” 

‘*We have already devoted several 
articles te the exposition of the theory of 
Fourier; we shall return to the subject 
from time to time as our limits may per- 
mit.”’ 
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PAY YOUR POSTAGE ie e daily receive | 











letters from all parts of the country, on 
various points connected with Association 
altogether omit this most 


whose writers 


necessary ceremony. Weare at all times 
happy to receive either inquiries or sug- 
gestions, but we must beg that our friends 
will bear their full share of the expense. 
It taxes our little stock of patience too se- 
verely, on receiving a letter from some 
glowing perhaps with zeal 
or full of 


to find that we are muleted 


distant quarter, 
for the cause, satisfaction with 
the Harbinger, 
in a sum, whic 
when added to a snail list of similar charg- 
es, becomes a serious matter to our treas- 
The lk 
is, a request for a specimen of our paper, 
it 


ury. st tolerable form of the evil 


with a that in case is well 


thought 


promise 


of, the writer will subscribe. 


To all such persons, the injunction at the 


head of 


dressed. 


these remarks is especially ad- 


Our friends who are not estab- 
lished contributors, who forward articles 
for the Harbinger, are also requested to 


be careful in this particular. 


iPr Josepn Keusey, Esq. 
Conn.. is authorised 


Ha 


W in- 


act 


of 
to 


as 


chester, 
A gent for the 


Mr. 


yunt of the Sanga- 


THe SaNnGAMON ASSOCIATION. 
Editor : — A short ace 
mon Association may uninteresting 
to you. Having had an op portunity to 
inform ourselves upon the Science of So- 
cial Unity, we last winter three 
lectures upon in this neighborhood, 
and got up strong an excitement: 
(it is not best to have many out of the 
same neighborhood, on account of neigh- 
borhood pre judices, ) we however organ- 
ized in February, selected our officers, and 
location, got five hundred 
land invested, principally under cultiva- 
tion and well proportioned as to prairie 
and timber, Our loeation is on the head 
of Lick Creek timber, fourteen miles from 
Springfield, the south side of a 
six mile prairie with good timber adjoin- 
ing. ‘The prairie is undulating, —has a 
deep rich and black soil, and is decidedly 
a healthy sit as twenty year’s 
experience proves. The railroad from 
Springfield to Meridocia, passes immedi- 
ately by the domain. 

We do not 
March next. 


not be 


gave 
it, 


too 


some acres 


and on 


uation, 


The present season we are 
making the necessary preparations, by 
building, &c. The plan of our present 
building is a frame 360 feet in leneth. 24 
in width, the rooms to be finished off. 16 
feet square, in front; two-thirds of the 
length, it is to be one story, and one-third 
two stories, and is intended for temporary 
dwellings, but eventually for work shops, 
the work, however is substantial. All 
the labor done the present year, is paid 
in stock at the customary prices of the 
country. We have now 64 feet in length 
of our building up, and inclosed, and the 
present season we shall burn brick, sow 
wheat, &c. We havea saw-mill that will 
he in by the first August. 
We intend to proceed ry thing with 
the utmost caution, and yet with firmness, 


Ope FaLliIon of 


lh @vVe 


. however trifling in itself 


of 


Associate until the first of 


| and can see no reason w vhy we should not | 


‘succeed. Our constitution is liberal, but 
allows us to contract no debt to exceed | 
five per cent. upon the capital. 

We solicit Subscriptions of stock, and 
request those who are favorable to Asso- 
ciation, to come and see our location, soil, 
&c. We however want none who view 
it only as a matter of dollars and cents, 
but those who are Associationists in deed 
and truth; no busy bodies in other men’s 
matters, brawlers, nor contentious per- 
sons; but persons of good morals, who 
are willing to be pioneers in the regener- 
ation of Socie tv, an id such as are not apt 
to put their hands to the plough and Jook 
back, but Philanthropists. We have now 
thirty-five productive members, and but 
fifteen unprodnetive (Children) members, 
and shall only admit new members as we 
ean furnish rooms and profitable employ- 
ment. A. W. Sweet. 

Spring field, July 5, 1845. 

Al pha Aue Tocsin. 


Beecars 1n Lonnox. A correspondent 


of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing from the 


** Great Metropolis,” introduces the an- 


nexed into a late letter. 


‘The number of beggars in London is 


very great; one meets them at every step. 
Here is a poor fellow leaning upon a 
crutch, begging in the name of heaven 


for a penny to save him from starvation. 
(nother step and a female is seen, limp- 
ng from disea accident, supplicating 
aid for herself and starving chi ldre on; and 
as one turns with an aching heart from 
these wretched | another group is 
| of a mother and 
several children, all clothed in rags, evin- 
cing by their emaciated forms the most 
extreine hunger, the children clinging to 
the helpless pare wh and all imploring for 
bread. Here 


seo or 


nia 
eopie, 


resent d. consisting 


is a poor man whe has no 
employment; he has a family and they 
are starving: he saunters forth to beg: 


his evident misery excites the compassion 
of a very few, and he returns home only 
able to buy a two penny leaf, which must 
be the food of six day. 
While gazing a moment at the beggar’s 
destitution, a splendid state coach and 
four rolls by, with two outriders and two 
footmen, wearing cocked hats and covered 
with shining lace. The Lord Mayor will 
spend more in one banquet than the beg- 
gar can obtain during the next vear. A 
few further, a singular is 
crouched upon the pavement almost in- 
His clothing consisted of the 
remnant of trowsers and vest on/y, and 
these literally dropping from his emacia- 
ted limbs. Pale and ghastly, like a pa- 
tient recovering from protracted illness, 
he has not animation enough to raise his 
eves. Some humane hand had chalked 
upon the pavement, **Come to this by 
starvation; he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,’’ 

On a gloomy Saturday evening, when 
the density of the atmosphe ‘re exceeded 
London itself, and rain fell in fitful show- 
ers, 
through the narrow streets 
a particular street, supposing the time, 
weather and place, well combined to de- 
ict the misery common in this great city. 
in a street where provisions are sold, the 
scene was of a most extraordinary char- 


persons for one 


paces object 


sensible. 


acter; some were selling, many begging, 
but few giving. Among the throng a 


jittle boy about six years old, stood in the 


and gusts of wind swept rapidly | 
, | repaired to | 








rain, without hat or shoes, and eagerly 
gazing at a butcher's stall where meat 
was arrayed for sale, the gas-light fell 
| upon his visage, and exhibited an emacia- 
ted starving child. A penny was given 
to him and he was watched to Jearn the 
result. An American child would have 
bought a stick of candy or a toy, but not 
so with this starving boy. He immedi- 
ately ran to an eating-house, and selecting 
that of which he could procure the most, 
without much regard to the quality, he 
came out devouring a handful of pudding, 
which is merely peas boiled until they 
become soft and form a consistent mass, 
strangely enough ealled pudding. At the 
next step was to be seen a man, his wife, 
and three children, the latter erying for 
bread. These people have neither em- 
ployment, money nor food, and they are 
all starving in a mass. 


Aw Atarminc Event. “ What news 
in the great world?”’’ asked a country 
parson of a gentleman who had just lett 
the great metropolis. 

‘*An event, sir,’’ answered he, “ re- 
cently took place, which, from its aspect, 
threatened to affect every body in a man- 
ner that, if persisted in for any length of 
time, must have unavoidably produce od the 
destruction of the whole town.”’ 

‘* Pray, sir, what do you allude to?” 
said the parson, with alarm. 

‘*A general fast, sir,’’ 
other 


replied the 
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